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THE UNIVERSITY AND DEMOCRACY.* 


By WILLIAM RaInry HARPER. 


Mr. President, Regents of the University, and Members of 
the Faculties: —I thank you for the honor you have conferred 
upon me in inviting me to deliver the Charter Day address. 
The University of California is known far and wide for the 
high ideals which it upholds, for the scholarly work which 
it performs, for the strong and uplifting spirit which it 


inculeates. If endowments and facilities for instruction 
are the standard by which a University is to be judged, 
surely this University, with the love which is felt for it by 
the inhabitants of the State of California and the generosity 
which is the fruit of that love, is a great University. If 
the standard of greatness in such an institution is the 
strength of its faculty, surely this Institution, with its 
many professors of international renown, has achieved 
greatness. If the numbers of students attracted within its 
walls is the standard by which we shall make effort to 
measure the University, the score or more of hundreds who 
come hither from the east and west give eloquent testimony. 
And if, putting aside these standards, we adopt the higher 
standard; indeed, the only standard; viz., the results 
accomplished, the spirit which it produces, surely the title 
of greatness is a title which the University of California 


* Charter Day Address, 1899, by William Rainey Harper, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
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has won, which the University is most justly entitled to 
wear both at home and abroad. To be the guest of the 
University on this occasion is indeed an honor which I 
cannot too strongly acknowledge. 

This University is a university of the people. I have 
chosen for my theme, The University and the People, or, 
The University and Democracy. 

If education and government sustain relationship each 
to the other, the highest in education must have to do with 
the highest in government. If national enlightenment 
contributes to a better and higher national life, the state’s 
chief agent for its proper guidance must be a potent factor 
in its public life. If humanity, in its slow and tortuous 
progress towards a higher civilization, counts as its ally a 
power by which, one by one, the problems of that civiliza- 
tion are resolved, humanity and this allied power must in 
due time come to have interests and aspirations which bind 
them irrevocably together. 

On the one hand the University as an institution of the 
government, the University as the guide of the people, the 
University as an ally of humanity in its struggle for 
advancement; and on the other, Democracy, the highest 
ideal of human achievement, Democracy the only possibility 
of a true national life, Democracy the glorious and golden 
sun lighting up the dark places of all the world. 

The word “university” does not suggest the same idea 
to every one who hears or speaks it. Sometimes it stands 
for “college,” and rightly so; for the college, like the 
university, (I give the usual dictionary definition) is “an 
association of men for the purpose of study.” Sometimes 
it means everything, sometimes nothing. But whatever else 
it may or may not suggest, we may not overlook the peculiar 
circumstances in connection with which it had its origin. 

It will be remembered that the sixth century A.D. 
witnessed the destruction of the Roman schools, which had 
represented the older, pagan education. By the twelfth 
century the church schools, connected with monasteries 
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and cathedrals and devoted exclusively to ecclesiastical 
work, had reached their highest stage of development. 
Three points are connected with the origin of the university 
which continue to characterize it. (1) The earliest history 
of the first universities show that they were guilds or 
associations of men, organized in large measure for self- 
protection. Here, in fact, was the beginning of that spirit 
which has now pervaded every class or trade of men. 
These associations were “spontaneous confederations,” at 
times of “aliens on a foreign soil,” at other times of 
natives, and in still other cases of the two combined. The 
rector was chosen by the students, and under his leadership 
they secured from the community privileges which they 
were denied as individuals, and compelled even the pro- 
fessors to be deferential. The university had its birth in 
the democratic idea; and from the day of its birth this 
democratic character, except when state or church has 
interfered, has continued. What, in many instances, has 
seemed the lawlessness of students and the independence 
of instructors, is to be considered from the point of view 
of the democratic spirit which gave birth to the university 
and has characterized every true university. In no other 
sphere, moreover, did men of different nationalities mingle 
more freely together. 

(2) A second factor was the necessity of securing oppor- 
tunity for study in lines outside of the range of ecclesiastical 
schools, especially law and medicine, but in large measure 
also, the arts. This is seen in the fact that such instruction 
was given in the earliest universities; for example, medicine 
at Salerno in the ninth century; and likewise in the secular 
and catholic character of the university community, for in 
the University at Salerno, “at a time when Jews were the 
object of religious persecution throughout Europe, members 
of this nationality were to be found, both as teachers and 
learners, at the University.” This secular character has at 
times been overclouded when the church (as in the history 
of the English universities) or a denomination, has seen fit 
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to place its hand ruthlessly upon the university; but in such 
cases it always happens that the university ceases to exist, 
a church school taking its place. That institution cannot 
become a university, or remain one, which to any consider- 
able extent is controlled by a power other than that which 
proceeds from within itself. It is a significant fact that 
neither chureh nor state seems at first to have appreciated 
what was coming, since the first four universities of Italy, 
after Bologna, rose into existence like Bologna itself, with- 
out a charter from either Pope or Emperor. 

(3) But again, the university had its origin in the desire 
to make use of new methods of instruction, whereby greater 
independence of expression and thought might be secured. 
In the schools of the church, there had never been an oppor- 
tunity to argue; that is, to discuss different opinions. The 
method had been very simple, to be sure, yet very monot- 
onous; the instructor gave that which he had been given, 
the pupil received it as it had come down the centuries. 
This method is still in vogue in some institutions which are 
under ecclesiastical control. But in the birth period of the 
university the revival of’ the study of logic gave rise to the 
introduction of a new spirit which, although exaggerated 
and made absurd in some forms of its development, never- 
theless freed the work of instruction from the one deadly 
and deadening method of the past and made possible, in 
later centuries, the freedom of expression which is to-day 
the most distinctive mark of a real university. 

The three birth-marks of a university are, therefore, 
self-government, freedom from ecclesiastical control, and 
the right of free utterance. And these certainly give it the 
right to proclaim itself an institution of the people, an 
institution born of the democratic spirit. 

Such being its origin, we may ask ourselves whether it 
has essentially changed its nature in the development 
through which ten or more centuries have carried it. The 
proper restriction in the use of the term must now be 
applied. What is a university to-day? I accept, with 
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modification, a common definition: A self-governing asso- 
ciation of men for the purpose of study; an institution 
privileged by the state for the guidance of the people; an 
agency recognized by the people for resolving the problems 
of civilization which present themselves in the development 
of civilization. According to this definition, only those 
institutions are universities in which men are associated 
(thus excluding elementary and secondary schools, and 
likewise colleges conducted for the training of boys and 
girls in various stages of advancement), in which definite 
and distinct effort is put forth to guide the people in the 
decision of questions which from time to time confront 
them, and to furnish leaders in the different callings in 
whom the people may have full confidence; in which facili- 
ties are furnished and encouragement afforded to grapple 
with the great problems of life and thought, in the worlds 
of matter and of mind, with the sole purpose of discovering 
truth, whatever bearing that discovery may have upon 
other supposed truth. This requires men of the greatest 
genius, equipment of the highest order, and absolute free- 
dom from interference of any kind, civic or ecclesiastical. 

The university is naturally the seat of the highest edu- 
cational work; but the word “highest” requires definition. 
It is the highest function of the university to prepare 
leaders and teachers for every field of activity. It will 
include, therefore, the work of the college, the secondary 
school, and the elementary school (with the kindergarten 
work), if this work is conducted either, on the one hand, as 
practice-work in connection with which teachers may be 
trained, or, on the other hand, as laboratory-work in con- 
nection with which effort is being made to work out the 
solution of important problems, or to secure a more perfect 
type of work. The sympathies of the true university will 
be so broad as to bring it into touch with educational prob- 
lems of every grade. 

The university is an integral part of the public school 
system. The state, by granting its charter, makes it a 
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public institution, whether its support comes from the state 
itself or from private funds. As a public institution, it 
may not detach itself from the various forms of educational 
or legislative work conducted under state patronage. Its 
ideals control the development of all that falls below it. 
The university, therefore, may not stand aloof; nor may 
the colleges and schools shut themselves away from its 
strong and revivifying influence. There may be no organic 
connection. In most cases such organie connection is 
unnecessary. The bond is spiritual and as such stronger 
than merely formal connection could possibly become. 

The university is an institution of the people. It must, 
therefore, be “ privileged” and, in many instances, supported 
by the people. In the latter case, it must be influenced by 
the changes which the people may undergo in their opinions. 
But the people must remember that when, for any reason, 
the administration of their institution, or the instruction 
in any one of its departments is changed by an influence 
from without, whenever effort is made to dislodge an officer 
or a professor because the political sentiment of the major- 
ity has undergone a change, at that moment the institution 
has ceased to be a university; and it cannot again take its 
place in the rank of universities so long as there continues 
to exist to any appreciable extent the factor of coercion. 
The state has no more right than the church to interfere 
with the search for truth, or with its promulgation when 
found. The state and church alike may have their own 
schools and colleges for the training of youthful minds, 
and for the propagation of special kinds of intelligence; 
and in these it may choose what special coloring shall be 
given to the instruction. This is proper, for example, in the 
military schools of the state, and in the theological schools 
of the church; but such schools are not universities. They 
do not represent the people; they do not come out of the 
people. 

The university touches life, every phase of life, at every 
point. It enters into every field of thought to which the 
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human mind addresses itself. It has no fixed abode far 
away from man; for it goes to those who cannot come to it. 
It is shut in behind no lofty battlement; for it has no 
enemy which it would ward off. Strangely enough, it van- 
quishes its enemies by inviting them into close association 
with itself. The university is of the people, and for the 
people, whether considered individually or collectively. 

Democracy means, in general, the supremacy of the 
people, government for and by those governed, codperative 
government. The democracy of Greece, and the democracy 
of a century ago in our own land, were stages in the evolu- 
tion which has been taking place from the beginning of 
man’s history on earth. Wherever the industrial spirit has 
prevailed as opposed to the predatory, this evolution still 
continues and will continue until it includes within its 
grasp the entire world. 

The essential principles in democracy are equality and 
responsibility to the public will. Opposed to these stand 
the class-system and absolutism. Everywhere and during all 
time, the struggle has gone on slowly, but certainly democ- 
racy has made her way, and absorbing from her enemy all 
that was good, she stands to-day more firmly and more 
triumphantly secure than ever before. 

Democracy is a government in which the last appeal is 
to the public will; but the judge to whom the final appeal 
may be made must be an intelligent and educated judge. 
The people must be an educated people. Education, indeed, 
must be the first and foremost policy of democracy. It is 
the foundation which underlies all else. No advocate of 
democracy to-day would accept Rousseau’s opinion that the 
people have in themselves an innate and instructive wisdom. 
All will agree with Lord Arthur Russell, that “the multi- 
plicity of ignorance does not give wisdom.” 

How, then, as a matter of fact, shall a democracy 
administer itself? By accepting the guidance of those who 
have been prepared to lead, and by holding them responsi- 
ble for the trust confided to them. In this education plays 
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an important part, both with the people and with those to 
whom they commit the guidance. 

Democracy has nothing to do with religion, and yet 
everything. Nothing with the specific form in which the 
religious feeling or religious teaching shall express itself, 
but everything in making provision for the undisturbed 
exercise of religious liberty. Where dense ignorance exists, 
there is no demand for such liberty. It is only where 
intelligence asserts itself, when education has done its work, 
that the privilege of religious freedom is demanded. With 
the church as such, democracy knows no relation; with 
morality and righteousness in individual and nation, 
democracy is deeply concerned. Religion itself does not 
always conduce to morality and righteousness, nor is intel- 
ligence in every case a guarantee. But enlightenment of 
mind and soul, whatever be the single or joint agency that 
produces it, is the only safeguard against that which is 
demoralizing and degrading. 

Education, therefore, becomes a factor, in connection 
with religion, in securing for democracy the very food on 
which its life depends. - 

The question I desire to answer is this: What relation 
does the university sustain to democracy? I have briefly 
prepared the way for the statement of the question. It 
may be considered in two forms, according as the point of 
view is that of the university or that of democracy. 

What part is the university to play in the great drama 
of codperative government? 

What contribution towards its growth and further 
evolution may self-government expect to receive from the 
university? 

I trust that I may be pardoned at this point if for a 
moment I digress. As a student, for many years, of the 
Old Testament, the thoughts and the forms of thought of the 
ancient Hebrews have made deep impressions on my mind. 
In the course of their long-continued history, they passed 
through nearly every form of life, from that of savages to 
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that of highest civilization, and lived under nearly every 
form of government, from the patriarchal, through the 
tribal, the monarchical, and the hierarchical. The history 
of no other nation furnishes parallels of so varied or so 
suggestive a character. I beg the privilege of drawing my 
form of expression from their history; and I do so with the 
more interest because, to all men who have religious 
sympathies, whether Jew or Christian, whether Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, these forms of expression are 
familiar and by all they are held sacred. 

Democracy has been given a mission to the world, one 
of no uncertain character. I wish to show that the univer- 
sity is the prophet of this democracy and, as well, its priest 
and its philosopher; that, in other words, the university is 
the Messiah of the democracy, its to-be-expected deliverer. 

The university is the prophet, that is, the spokesman, 
of democracy. Democracy, if it continue, must include the 
masses and maintain their sympathy and interest. But 
as a system it is the product of a long period of evolution 
and, as such, is not a simple system. It is, indeed, already 
somewhat cumbersome and complex. The principles which 
underlie it need constant and repeated statement by those 
whose statement will make deep impression. Although 
intended to be the expression of the popular mind, it is the 
outcome of movements which have been in operation fifty 
centuries or more. It is the result of the operation of laws 
of life which antedate the existence of man himself. Of 
the history of these movements and of the character of 
these laws, the popular mind is for the most part ignorant. 
This history must be told over and over again, and the 
principles made very plain, that all who hear may under- 
stand. 

Democracy has not yet been unified. Unmistakable 
traces exist of past ages. The weight of the multitude 
which it must carry renders progress slow in any ease. 
And without unity the doctrine of equality may not exert 
its full foree. Spokesmen who understand this unity and 
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appreciate its necessity in the economy of democratic pro- 
gress must proclaim it far and near, until no ear shall have 
failed to hear the proclamation, no heart shall have failed 
to heed its clear injunction. The elements which together 
make this unity must be drawn together and held together 
by influences that shall outnumber and outweigh those 
pitted on the other side. 

The truth is, democracy has scarcely yet begun to 
understand itself. It is comparatively so young and 
untried; the real experiment has been of so short duration; 
that it could not be otherwise. Democracy needs teachers 
who shall say, Know thyself; messengers who shall bring 
light to shine upon dark places. There is great danger 
that the next step, at any time, may be a wrong step. 
Some such have already been taken; and history shows 
the terrible cost of being compelled to go back and start 
anew. Democracy is now able to walk alone, but not 
infrequently something occurs which leads us to think that 
there has not yet been time enough to learn how a fair and 
even balance may at all times be maintained. 

Democracy seems .to be in the ascendancy; but the 
impartial student of the situation sees many and great 
fields not yet occupied, while those already occupied are 
hardly more than nominally possessed. We have democracy 
in government, to be sure, but if it is a good thing in 
government it must be equally good in social relations of 
various kinds, in art and literature and science. That its 
influence has been exerted in these fields no one will dispute. 
But of no one of them may it be said to have taken full 
possession. And even in the realm of government, how 
slight comparatively is the progress of the last century 
among the nations. The occupation of these fields, not by 
conquest but by invitation, would greatly strengthen 
democracy in the places now occupied. Who will persuade 
the nations to prepare the invitation? Who will induct 
democracy into these new fields of arts and literature and 
science? There must be teachers who know democracy 
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and at the same time literature or science, and who, in due 
time, will bring about the union which promises to the 
world so much for human welfare. 

Democracy has great battles yet to fight. Every step 
forward is in the face of deadliest opposition. Her enemies 
are those who sit on thrones and command great armies. 
Christianity may be democratic, but the church is too 
frequently hostile to the application of democratic principles. 
These battles, moreover, must be fought with words, not 
swords. The pen is far the more effective weapon. There 
will be many battles; some of them will be long drawn out. 
The mutterings of war may now be heard in many quarters, 
but in the end prophetic weapons will win the victory, and 
“the kings shall shut their mouths, for that which had not 
been told them shall they see, and that which they had not 
heard shall they consider.” (Isa. lii, 15.) 

Democracy sometimes grows despondent. Borne down 
by the weight of opposition, overcome by the power of those 
who for personal ends would see her humbled in the dust, 
she cries: ‘My way is hid from the Lord; my judgment is 
passed over from my God.” Discouragement and despair 
lead to utter demoralization and failure. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the words of the Comforter are needed. Who 
can measure the density of the darkness and distress which 
have settled down upon the minds and hearts of the great 
multitude of men and women in our great cities, for whom, 
as individuals, there is no hope in life, save perhaps that of 
bare existence until kindly death shall call them away? 
Yet these it is who constitute the multitude that is called 
democracy. “And they look unto the earth and behold 
distress and darkness, the gloom of anguish, and into thick 
darkness they are driven away; and they pass through it 
hardly bestead and hungry; and it comes to pass that, when 
they are hungry, they fret themselves, and curse their king 
and their God and turn their faces upward.” But now the 
prophet’s voice is heard: “But there shall not always be 
gloom to her that was in anguish. . . . the people that 
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have walked in darkness shall see a great light.” And they 
shall rejoice; for all oppression shall be removed, and all 
war shall cease, and a new government shall be established, 
a government of justice and righteousness which shall 
endure forever. It is the prophetic voice speaking to a 
downeast, down-trodden people,—a democracy despondent. 

Democracy is at times corrupt. Under the guise of 
loyalty to her best interests, those in whose hands she has 
entrusted herself in loving kindness assault and seduce her. 
Shame and reproach fall upon her. She must be cleansed 
and purified before she may again take up her great and 
glorious work for all the world with a certain hope of suc- 
cess. She has exhibited a fatal weakness; the result will be 
ruinous. Sharp and stern words must be spoken by the 
prophet, whose keen eye sees the situation and its dangers. 
No pity may be extended, no word of sympathy until the 
evil has been mended. The lesson is bitter and full of 
shame; but the effect will be for good, if the chastisement 
is severe enough. The clear voice of prophetic rebuke must 
be heard, whenever corruption rears its head to publie gaze. 

Democracy surely has a mission; and if so, that mission, 
in a word, is righteousness. It is an interesting fact, that 
all the great religious truths were worked out in the popu- 
lar mind before they were formulated by the thinkers. The 
world is waiting for the working out of the doctrine of 
national righteousness through democracy, and no effort to 
formulate the doctrine beforehand will avail. But the day 
is coming when the thought will have become tangible 
enough to be expressed. The popular mind will not be 
able to do this service. The prophet, whose discerning eye 
reads the thought in the heart of democracy itself, expressed 
in heart-throbs reaching to the very depths of human 
experience,—the prophet, I say, will then formulate the 
teaching which will make earth indeed a paradise. 

The democracy, as an institution, needs interpretation. 
The past must be interpreted in order that its lessons may 
be learned, its mistakes avoided. The greatest danger is, 
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that there shall be failure to maintain the closest connection 
with the past. This is necessary for the sake of comparison. 
Without such comparison we may never know our own 
position. Every event of past history has contained a 
message. Every life has been an utterance. These events 
and lives are to be treated as object lessons which we are to 
contemplate, and by contemplation to learn how righteous- 
ness may be found. The rise and fall of nations, the 
growth and decay of institutions, the temporary influences 
of great characters as interpreted in the light of the present, 
constitute the basis for all better understanding and all 
better execution of the democratic idea. 

The present itself must be known and interpreted. Its 
currents and cross-currents, while in large measure the 
result of forces set in movement far up the stream, must be 
estimated anew with each fresh dawn of day. The shallows 
and depths are never the same on two successive days. The 
charts noting danger signals must be prepared with each 
turn of the tide of public opinion. And, on the other hand, 
the slightest turn in the direction of promise is to be 
encouraged. It is often the smallest variation from the 
ordinary that proves to be the precursor of greatest reform; 
for true reform always begins with the sharp edge of the 
wedge. If the present be cared for, the future will take 
care of itself. 

But the future of democracy must be considered. Mount- 
ing the watch-tower of observation, the true leader of 
democracy will make a forecast of the tendencies, in order 
to encourage his followers by holding up the glory that 
awaits them, or by depicting the disaster that is coming, to 
turn them aside from a policy that is so soon to prove 
destructive. 

In ancient days, the man who interpreted the past, who 
measured the present, and who foretold the future, was 
called a prophet. The university, I contend, is this prophet 
of democracy: the agency established by heaven itself to 
proclaim the principles of democracy. It is in the university 
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that the best opportunity is afforded to investigate the 
movements of the past and to present the facts and princi- 
ples involved before the public. It is the university that, 
as the center of thought, is to maintain for democracy the 
unity so essential for its success. The university is the 
prophetic school out of which come the teachers who are to 
lead democracy in the true path. It is the university that 
must guide democracy into the new fields of arts and liter- 
ature and scienee. It is the university that fights the 
battles of democracy, its war-cry being, “Come, let us reason 
together.” It is the university that, in these latter days, 
goes forth with buoyant spirit to comfort and give help to 
those who are downeast, taking up its dwelling in the very 
midst of squalor and distress. It is the university that, 
with impartial judgment, condemns in democracy the spirit 
of corruption which now and again lifts up the head, and 
brings scandal upon democracy’s fair name. 

The university is the prophet who is to hold high the 
great ideal of democracy, its mission for righteousness; and 
by repeated formulation of the ideal, by repeated presenta- 
tions of its claims, makes it possible for the people to realize 
in tangible form the thought which has come up from their 
deepest heart. The university, I maintain, is the prophetic 
interpreter of democracy; the prophet of her past, in all its 
vicissitudes; the prophet of her present, in all ifs complex- 
ity; the prophet of her future, in all its possibilities. 

Among the prophets of olden times, some were mere 
soothsayers who resorted to the ministrations of music in 
order to arouse themselves into excited frenzy. Some were 
dreaming seers, as much awake when sleep settled down 
upon their eyes as they were asleep to all that was about 
them in their waking moments. Some were priests whom 
the prophetic spirit had aroused but had not wholly subju- 
gated. Some were the greatest souls the world ever knew, 
whose hearts were touched by the spirit of the living God, 
whose eyes were open to visions of divine glory, whose 
arms were steeled by the courage born of close communion 
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with higher powers. It is just so with universities. Some 
are universities only in name; some, forgetting the cireum- 
stances of their birth, may indeed be arrayed against 
democracy. But the true university, like the true prophet, 
will be faithful to its antecedents and, therefore, faithful to 
democracy. 

The university is also the priest of the democracy. But 
a priest is found only in association with religion. Is 
democracy a religion? No. Has democracy a religion? 
Yes; a religion with its god, its altar, and its temple, with 
its code of ethics and its creed. Its god is mankind, 
humanity; its altar, home; its temple, country. The one 
doctrine of democracy’s creed is the brotherhood, and 
consequently the equality of man; its system of ethics is 
contained in a single word, righteousness. 

There is much of Judaism in this religion, and likewise 
much of Christianity. This was to be expected, for it was 
Jeremiah of olden time who first preached the idea of 
individualism, the idea that later became the fundamental 
thought in the teaching of Jesus Christ, the world’s greatest 
advocate of democracy; while the supplementary idea of 
solidarity, the corollary of individualism, was first preached 
by Ezekiel, and likewise later developed into Christianity. 

The prophet in history has always been a hero; he has 
been applauded for his boldness and for his idealistic visions. 
The priest, on the other hand, has generally been thought 
a cunning worker, and while his shrewdness has been 
appreciated his ambition has been feared and dreaded. In 
modern times, as in most ancient days, the prophets and 
the priests have become more and more closely identified in 
spirit and in work; but the difference is still a marked one. 

The religion of democracy is an elective religion. It 
has absorbed many of the best features of various religions 
and systems of philosophy. It is a broad religion, including 
much variety of belief and practice. It is, nevertheless, a 
definite religion, representing a clearly defined tendency of 
expression, both in feeling and in action. It is a world 
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religion; but the world in great part must be changed before 
its acceptance will be general. 

It is the prophet that has to do with creed and ethics, 
and these have already been considered. The priest is con- 
cerned with the religious culture or practice, and finds his 
chief occupation in the upbuilding and preservation of the 
practice. His work is the work of service. He is the 
mediator between the individual on the one hand and on the 
other the ideal, whether abstract or conercte, which consti- 
tutes his God. The god of each individual is that individ- 
ual’s highest conception of man, hisideal man. The priest 
of democracy’s religion is therefore a mediator between man 
and man, for man is the constituent element in democracy, 
and humanity is the ideal of all its aspirations. 

The service of the priest includes, likewise, the bringing 
into closest touch each with the other, of the individual and 
his God, the cultivation of a deep and lasting communion 
between the two. This service represents still further the 
act of consecration, both on the part of the priest and 
worshipper,—consecration to the highest and holiest con- 
ceptions of truth and life. It is the priest who, himself 
trained in all the mysteries of a religious culture, himself 
the custodian of the traditions of the past, inducts those 
who are of a kindred feeling into those strange mysteries 
and their inherited treasures. 

The university, as priest, is a mediator between man 
and man, between man and man’s own self, between man- 
kind and that ideal inner self of mankind which merits and 
receives man’s adoration. The university, like the priest, 
leads those who place themselves within its influence, 
whether they live inside or outside university walls, to enter 
into close communion with their own soul. This is possible 
only where opportunity is offered for meditative leisure. 
The university guild, of all the guilds of workingmen, has 
been the most successful in securing that leisure for con- 
templation, consideration of society and of nature, without 
which mankind can never become acquainted itself. And 
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for this reason the university is in deep sympathy with 
every legitimate effort, made by other guilds of working- 
men, to secure shorter hours of labor and longer hours for 
self-improvement. Communion with self, study of self is, 
where rightly understood, communion with God and study 
of God. 

The university performs priestly service for democracy 
in the act of consecration which is involved in her very 
constitution. And here the old and the modern views of 
education are combined. The university isolates itself from 
everything that would tend to draw her from the predeter- 
mined service which she has undertaken. Her purpose isa 
fixed one, and nothing may cause her to swerve from it. 
She has devoted herself with a consecration received from 
Heaven to the cause of lifting up the mankind which makes 
up her environment,—an act of consecration than which 
none is more holy. But now, though separated thus from 
all the world for the world’s sake, she puts herself in touch 
with this same “all the world,” and no gate or portal fails 
to greet her entrance. Set apart, and consecrated to the 
service of every kind of man, she leads those who will 
follow her to consecrate themselves to the cause of liberty 
and truth and righteousness, in home, in country, and 
throughout the world. 

_ The university is the keeper, for the church of the 
democracy, of holy mysteries, of sacred and significant 
traditions. These are of such character that if touched 
by profane hands they would be injured. But the initiated 
are given free access, and every man who will may receive 
initiation. No effort is made to exclude, every effort is 
made rather to include in the list of the initiated the whole 
world. For the mysteries are such only to those who have 
not yet been brought to see. Home, country, and human- 
ity; it is for these and with these that this priestly activity 
is put forth. 

This service of mediation, of putting self in close com- 
munion with self, of consecration and initiation into sacred 
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mysteries, is performed in the home, the altar of democracy, 
the most sacred altar known to mankind. The service 
touches father and mother long before they are father and 
mother, and reveals the nature of fatherhood and mother- 
hood. It takes the son or daughter and indirectly touches 
again the father and mother. Through the school system, 
the character of which, in spite of itself, the university 
determines and in a large measure controls (whenever the 
political machine will permit any good influence to control) 
—through the school system every family in this entire 
broad land of ours is brought into touch with the univer- 
sity, for from it proceed the teachers or the teachers’ 
teachers. 

The priestly service is likewise performed for and with 
and in the country as a whole, the great temple of 
democracy. Enlightenment means pure purpose and holy 
enthusiasm; these make loyalty to truth, and true loyalty. 
That religion which blindly accepts what is thrust upon it, 
is not religion but superstition. That patriotism which 
knows not what it serves, or for what it is intended, is not 
patriotism, but ignorant servility. Patriotism, to be a 
virtue, must be intelligent, must know why it is exercised 
and for what. Not every man is equal in the work of 
administering the country’s business. Only those who are 
best can serve best her interests. 

Here the priestly service of the university is most nec- 
essary, in mediating between party and party, in mingling 
together as in a crucible the widely diverging ideas, in 
holding up the standard of consecration to truth and to 
truth only, in unveiling the history of the past with its 
strange secrets of successful and unsuccessful experience. 
Without such work, the service in the temple would be a 
bewildering discord of unattuned elements out of which no 
harmony or sound would come to lift the soul to higher and 
purer thoughts of patriotic feeling. 

But greater service yet, if possible, is rendered by the 
university in that most profound act of worship (in the 
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broadest sense) which man performs when he lifts his 
thoughts beyond home and country to humanity at large, 
mankind. As in ordinary religion, the great majority per- 
haps do not transcend the altar, or at all events the temple, 
their vision being so limited that God himself is forgotten; 
so home and country, for the most part, exhaust the feel- 
ings of most of the adherents of democracy’s religion. But 
the priest, whose great duty it is to enlarge the vision of 
his followers, takes infinite trouble to teach men that the 
ties of humanity are not limited to those of home and 
country, but extend to all the world; for all men are 
brothers. Humankind is one. And now the university 
stands as mediator between one country and another far 
remote. Her service now is to extend to the utmost limits 
the bond of connection which will enable nation to com- 
mune closely with nation. More solemn, sacred, and 
significant than ever before, is the consecration which now 
includes republics and kingdoms and empires. The inner 
secrets of the soul of humanity (not a single man) of man- 
kind (not a nation) are the subjects of study and of 
proclamation. 

The university is a priest established to act as mediator 
in the religion of democracy, wherever mediation may be 
possible; established to lead the souls of men and nations 
into close communication with the common soul of all 
humanity; established to stand apart from other institu- 
tions, and at the same time to mingle closely with the 
constituent elements of the people; established to introduce 
whosoever will into all the mysteries of the past and 
present, whether solved or still unsolved. 

Among the priests of olden times, some grovelled about 
in the mire of covetousness and pollution, encouraging men 
to sin, that they (the priests) might have the sin-offering; 
some were perfunctory officials with whom the letter of 
service was all-sufficient; some were true mediators between 
man and God, and teachers of the holiest truths; some of 
them in their ministrations of divine things reached so near 
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to God himself as to exhibit in their lives and thoughts the 
very essence of divinity. 

It is just so with the universities; some are deaf to the 
ery of suffering humanity, some are exclusive and shut 
up within themselves; but the true university, the university 
of the future, is one the motto of which will be: Service for 
Mankind wherever mankind is, within scholastic walls and 
just as well without those walls and in the world at large. 

Some, perhaps many, will deny that democracy has a 
religion; but no one will deny that democracy has a phil- 
osophy; and the university, I contend, is the philosopher of 
democracy. The time that remains permits only the briefest 
statement of this proposition. 

It was not always possible, in the Old Testament 
economy, to draw a sharp line between the work of the 
prophet, the priest, and the philosopher or sage. The 
work of the sage entered into that of both the priest and 
the prophet; the prophetic ranks were often recruited from 
those of the priests. But in spite of some confusion and 
interchange, there was a marked distinction. The prophet 
was the idealist, the priest the formalist, the sage the 
humanist. The prophet’s thought centered on the nation, 
the priest’s on the church, the sage’s on the world. From 
our modern point of view, the prophet might be called the 
the preacher, the priest the trainer or teacher, the sage the 
thinker. 

The situation in which democracy finds herself to-day 
makes serious demands for severe thinking. By severe 
thinking, I mean the honest and unbiased consideration of 
all the facts which relate to democracy. Valuable con- 
tributions toward the criticism of democracy have been 
made by De Toequeville, by Sir Henry Maine, and by 
Mr. Lecky. But in such cases the vision was greatly 
restricted and eut short. Only one or two specific state- 
ments concerning democracy have been made which still 
pass unchallenged. The philosophical treatment of the 
movement has received many important contributions; but, 
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taken altogether, these form but the beginning of the 
philosophic work which is urgently demanded. 

This work lies along three lines. The origin of democ- 
racy is still a subject of profound inquiry; and in connection 
with the questions of origin are those of ancient democracies 
and their connection with the ancient systems. The history 
of all this, so far as it includes the main facts, is tolerably 
well known; but the philosophy of this history is still a 
subject for investigation. To another division of the work 
must be assigned the formulation of the laws or principles 
of democracy. With one or two of these we are fairly 
familiar; but in detail the work is still the work of the 
future. That which is immediate and pressing are the 
special problems of democracy, which have been immediate 
and pressing throughout its history, and for the solution 
of which any formulation of laws must wait. These 
problems concern almost every point for which democracy 
is supposed to stand. These furnish the work of the day, 
and with these the philosopher, whoever he may be or 
whatever he may be, must engage himself. These problems 
are so old and so constantly before us that they scarcely 
need mention; and yet the longer their solution is delayed, 
the more serious becomes their importance. Socialism, or 
the extreme and exaggerated form of democracy, threatens 
to deprive democracy of many of her best friends, and 
unless checked bids fair to do incalculable injury to the 
movement for popular government. The rapid increase of 
the population in the larger cities, and the character of this 
population, has raised the question whether, in these cases, 
democracy is able to deal with municipal government, 
whatever advantages it may have in state and national 
government. The numbers of the people have greatly 
increased in a hundred years. Did the democracy of a 
century ago contemplate that one hundred millions of 
people were to be governed by themselves? Whatever 
democracy may do in countries like Switzerland, the prob- 
lem which presents itself in America, or even in France, is, 
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on account of the vast numbers concerned, something most 
perplexing. 

Great wealth has come to a few men here and there 
within the past three or four decades, and the relation of 
this accumulated wealth to democratic institutions and to 
democratic life has still to be determined. In a monarchy 
or aristocracy there is a place for men of wealth. How is 
it in a democracy? Here too there must be a place for 
such; but what shall it be and by what determined? 
What, too, shall democracy finally determine concerning 
the great business corporations which, to so great an extent, 
now control the commercial life of the nation? These are 
not survivals from an aristocracy. They are the product of 
democracy. Democracy herself is responsible for them. 
How will she adjust herself to them and them to herself? 

The law-making bodies of democracy are gradually losing 
strength and prestige. Another quarter of a century of 
deterioration; another quarter of a century without radical 
modification of the present plan, will put popular govern- 
ment in a position which will be embarrassing in the 
extreme. Thus far democracy seems to have found no way 
of making sure that the strongest men should be placed in 
control of the country’s business. Men confessedly weak, 
whose private business has been a failure, are too frequently 
the men who are entrusted with the nation’s affairs. 
Especially has the diplomatic and consular service of democ- 
racy (although there are notable exceptions) been weak and 
unsatisfactory. How shall the strong men be secured for 
government work? The democracy of a century ago never 
dreamed that a party machine would be substituted for the 
will of the people. Is the government of to-day really a 
democracy, or is it rather an oligarchy? The problem of 
the demagogue and the machine is on every side. The 
difficulty of securing an honest vote is certainly greater than 
could have been anticipated. Many do not care to vote; 
many desire to vote too much. In some sections many are 
not allowed to vote who by the laws of the land are entitled 
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to vote. How shall the vote, the whole vote, and nothing 
but the vote be counted? 

The church is losing its hold upon the people. For this 
the democracy is directly or indirectly responsible. The 
churches are not democratic institutions. The great class 
of workingmen is hostile to them. And unfortunately the 
masses make no distinction between the church and Chris- 
tianity. Democracy has in this matter a great problem 
staring her in the face. 

Edueation is the basis of all democratic progress. The 
problems of education are therefore the problems of democ- 
racy. These are numerous and varied and complex; only 
the expert can appreciate their gravity. It is maintained 
by some that in a democracy only the mediocre may be 
expected in the development of art and literature and science. 
It is the duty of democracy to meet this proposition; for, 
if true, it is in itself fatal to democracy’s highest claims. 
The future of democracy is the problem of problems, includ- 
ing, as it does, all others. What will democracy have 
achieved one hundred—five hundred years hence? The 
highest and final test of every plan of government is, as 
Mr. Godkin has said, its ability to last. 

Now I know full well the tendency of our American 
republic to sneer at the theorizing of the university, to treat 
disdainfully all statements which bear the stamp of scholarly 
spirit, to look askance at everything that seems to bear the 
air of superiority. But when, against the advice of expe- 
rience and the plea of theory, urgent steps are taken which 
soon prove to be wrong steps, how quickly does this same 
American public turn about and adopt the idea which theory 
and experience advocated! The examples of this are so 
numerous and so familiar that I will not stop to recount 
them. 

The university, therefore, is the philosopher of democ- 
racy, because it and it alone furnishes the opportunity for 
the study of these problems. Allow me to read the func- 
tions of the university as they were formulated by the great 
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apostle of democracy, Thomas Jefferson: “To form the 
statesmen, legislators, and judges, on whom public property 
and individual happiness are so much to depend; to 
expound the principles and structure of government, the 
laws which regulate the intercourse of nations, those formed 
principally for our own government in a sound spirit of 
legislation; to harmonize and promote the interests of agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce, and by well-informed 
views of political economy to give free scope to the public 
industry.” What is this but to solve the problems of 
democracy? 

I have not forgotten that the Old Testament Messiah 
was expected to be not only a prophet, a priest, and a sage, 
but also a king. But the representation as king was only 
an adaptation to the monarchy under which the idea had its 
birth. When he came, he was no king in any sense that 
had been expected. His was a democratic spirit; democracy 
has no place for a king. The dream of the Old Testament 
theocracy was of this Messiah, the expected one, by whose 
hand wrong should be set right, the high ones cast down, 
the lowly lifted up.. And all the while prophets, and 
priests, and sages were living and working and hastening 
forward the realization of this magnificent ideal. 

Now let the dream of democracy be likewise of that 
expected one; this time an expected agency which, in union 
with all others, will usher in the dawn of the day when the 
universal brotherhood of man will be understood and 
accepted by all men. Meanwhile the universities here and 
there, in the New World and in the Old; the university 
men who occupy high places throughout the earth; the 
university spirit which, with every decade, dominates the 
world more fully, will be doing the work of the prophet, 
the priest, and the philosopher of democracy, and will con- 
tinue to do that work until it shall be finished, until a 
purified and exalted democracy shall have become universal. 
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ADDRESS TO THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA.* 





By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER. 





Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, and Members of the 
Student Body:—It gives me very great pleasure indeed to 
accept the invitation which was so kindly tendered me to 
say a word—I think that is the way in which the invitation 
ran, ‘a word’—to you. And I come to you this afternoon 
to say, a word; a practical word, if I may so define it, upon 
a subject in which I am sure every student ought to be 
interested, and in which I am sure every student in the 
University of California is interested; an old-time word, 
one that is often repeated, one that enters into our life: 
the word thinking. Not thought—for my theme is a practi- 
cal one, not a philosophical one. 

A great poet has said, “For that I am, I know, because 
I think.” And a philosopher whose name is known to 
every student of philosophy has said: ‘As I have observed 
this truth—‘I think, hence I am’—was so certain and of 
such evidence that no ground of doubt, however extrava- 
gant, could be alleged by the skeptics, capable of shaking 
it, I coneluded that I might, without seruple, accept it as the 
first principle of the philosophy of which I was in search.” 

To think, that is to exercise the intellect, is possible for 
man, because man has discovered symbols for the expression 
of such thought. 


* At the Harmon Gymnasium, Berkeley, Wednesday, March 22, 1899. 
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It was a more recent writer who used these words: 
“If man is gifted with another power [than those of the 
animal] and thinks an object or a casual nexus, it is 
because he can detach and fix in signs, rendering explicit, 
what is implicit in feeling.” 

To think, therefore, is also to formulate and express 
that which is thought. To think is to speak; for while 
there may be speech without thought, there is no thought 
without speech. 

But more than this, to think is to live. Life itself is 
only an expression of thought. Life without thinking is 
not life. The history of thinking, whether of the individual, 
the nation, or the race, is the history of civilization. When 
thought languishes, movement, if there be movement, is 
backward, not forward. To follow the progress of thought, 
is to walk in the path along which the world moves. 

To think, therefore, is to act. Cicero said, “Man is 
born for two things, thinking and acting.” He might 
better have said, Man is born for one thing, thinking; for 
there has never been a thought which did not carry with it 
action. There cannot be force without motion, neither can 
there be thought without action. 

To think, then, is to speak, to live, to be. Philip 
James Bailey has put it in a very familiar form: 

“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 


We should not count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


But do all men think and speak? Do all men live. 
Are there perhaps some who have not found the desire to 
live this higher life, the desire to think; in whose soul there 
has been born no beginning of what marks the difference 
between man and that from which man has made his slow 
but sure ascent? Are there some in whom, perhaps, the 
spark has been kindled, but is covered over with the heavy 
weightage of ignorance and superstition? Are there some 
whose hearts are all aglow with the desire to enter into this 
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higher sphere, who see it at a distance and appreciate its 
worth; who even crave the opportunity to enter it, who 
nevertheless, because of its ill-adjusted environment, or for 
lack of nature’s gifts, must always fail to grasp that which 
oftentimes seems almost within their reach? Are there some 
“Within the numerous herd of such, 
Who think too little, and who talk too much,” 
who constantly deceive themselves, believing most sincerely 
that they do move in this higher sphere, encouraging them- 


selves, perhaps, with the thought that they are leaders in 


its activity, who really have never tasted of the cup 
reserved for the delectation of those who were destined by 
nature, and prepared by education, to drink its contents? 

Are there not still others to whom God has given special 
gifts, who furthermore have found entrance into the new 
life, to whom, however, the new life has at once brought 
darkness and doubt, despair, and almost madness? who 
therefore have resolved not to think, and have strangled 
the new life which had been born in them? The number is 
legion of those who, though given the ability to think and 
speak and act, have been frightened by the responsibility, 
and have said, “It is better to accept the voice of the past, 
it is better to heed the voice of authority, and thus avoid 
the responsibility which must otherwise be assumed.” 
They have forgotten that “Who breathes must suffer, and 
who thinks must mourn.” 

There are some, too, who have been given the ability to 
think, and for a season have enjoyed the pleasures of the 
intellectual life; but within a short time indifference has 
come, neglect, and at last abandonment of every high 
desire, because, in the strange and artificial light in which 
we sometimes live, the material seems to be higher than the 
spiritual. To gain position or wealth there was a willing- 
ness to exchange the old life for the new, and this new life 
proved to be one which all the time led downward and 
away. Am I not right? Does not humanity distribute its 
great majority in the classes which have been thus briefly 
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described? Some of us will doubtless recall the familiar 
lines of Jane Taylor— 
“Though man a thinking being is defined, 
Few use the grand prerogative of mind. 


How few think justly of the thinking few. 
How many never think, who think they do.” 


The question is—and it is the question which I desire 
to ask this afternoon, and to ask college students—what is 
your purpose in respect to this thing we call thinking? May 
I make inquiry of those who have entered upon a college 
career, what is your purpose in the years that are to come? 
Will you make effort to be numbered with the thinking few? 

It must be that you entertain such a desire; why, 
otherwise, have you taken up this long and often wearisome 
routine of college life? To be a student means that you 
have desired to rise to a higher plane, on which to live the 
life that God has given you. 

It must be that you have, in some degree, the ability to 
think; for otherwise, the work of the University will have 
been a failure. If you cannot think, your work has been for 
naught. Are there those whom the college discipline is 
failing thus to train? Some, because it is not nature’s will; 
some, because the instruction given is not suitably adapted 
to their. needs; some, alas, because advantage is not taken 
of the opportunities afforded—in all, many, in every great 
university, pass through their college life and find them- 
selves, or are found by their friends, utterly to have failed 
in their effort, if indeed effort has been made, to learn 
“how to think.” Some even of those—and I say this to 
the student body confidentially—some even of those whom 
the university chooses to enter its faculty of instruction, 
and to whom is assigned the work of teaching the children 
of the institution how to think, some of these in time forget 
how to think, and live on and on, moving blindly in routine, 
fixed and unchangeable, unconscious that they have died 
and that not they, but their former selves are working the 
machine constructed long years back. 
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But I am not here to talk to professors nor of professors. 
What of you? With the desire aroused, endowed with the 
ability, and with this gift disciplined as it is being disci- 
plined, I ask, is it your purpose to live an intellectual life, 
to take interest in intellectual questions, to concern your- 
self with intellectual affairs? In other words, to maintain 
the position you have taken? In still other words, to 
become a leader in the world’s higher work? 

In asking you this question and in pressing it upon you 
for consideration, I do not forget that you have a right in 
turn to ask me questions. Of these I shall answer three. 
‘Is there an opportunity to think?’ some of you will ask. 
‘Does the world to-day give permission to think?’ others 
will ask. ‘What is the nature of the current thinking 
demanded of men to-day?’ still others may question. 

Is there opportunity to think? My answer will be very 
brief. To ask this question is to answer it, for the world 
has never seen a day which afforded opportunity so great 
for intellectual activity. It is true that problems of life 
are the same as those which presented themselves two 
thousand years ago, three thousand years ago, and as far 
back as history carries us. Men who thought in the earliest 
days exercised themselves for the most part concerning the 
same questions which to-day furnish the basis of deepest 
inquiry. But the difference is this: that while the problems 
existed in those early days, the data for their solution did 
not exist. How magnificent was the struggle of the 
ancients among all nations in their effort to understand 
God and life and the universe. But they were making 
bricks without straw. We may not suppose that we possess 
to-day even a tithe of the data with which our descendants 
of half a dozen generations hence may do their work. But 
the material which we possess for the consideration of any 
and every problem is infinitely greater in quantity, and 
more valuable in character, than that of which our ancestors 
of even half a dozen generations back could boast. So great, 
indeed, is the opportunity, that at first it is bewildering 
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because of the multiplicity and multiformity of the details 
which await classification and consideration. This state- 
ment is so self-evident that it requires no illustration. 

The man who cannot find opportunity to think, and 
speak, and act, is blind, and deaf, and dumb: blind to a 
light which is so strong and clear as almost to dazzle in its 
splendor; deaf to the voice of God which has been speaking 
during all the centuries through man himself, in so far as 
man would listen, through history, thus revealing most 
clearly and definitely the fundamental truths, and in these 
later days through science with its wonderful revelations 
concerning the laws of the universe, which are the laws of 
God. Such a man is blind and deaf; and also dumb, for 
dumb indeed is the soul which in these days can find no 
expression of its feelings, surrounded as it is on every side 
by opportunity to see and hear and think. 

In real truth, you who are children of the present have 
no oceasion to ask the question, Is there opportunity? There 
are times in the world’s history when opportunity is greater 
than at othertimes. Itnever has been greater than it is to-day. 

But now you ask, Does the world give permission to 
think? We are compelled to face the fact that the world 
in general is slow to accord to those who wish it this 
precious privilege. Under despotic governments, many of 
which still exist, the restraint is very great. Here the very 
few have usurped the privilege, and to think differently 
from these few is to commit a crime for which dire punish- 
ment is meted out. Nay, more, these few claim to be the 
representatives of God himself, and to think other than as 
they think is sin. 

Under the authority which has been taken on from time 
to time, in various forms, by branches of the church, the 
limits within which thought may be exercised have been, 
and are, strictly defined. In some communities distinct 
statement is given of the subjects which may or may not be 
questioned, and of the extent beyond which one must not 
go. It is not an uncommon thing for men to relinquish 
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their purpose to enter the ministry of this or that com- 
munion to-day, because in doing so they would put on 
fetters that would bind and chafe. 

In this free country of America, there are still relies of 
former despotism which prevent free thought and free 
speech. There is no greater despot than the ignorant 
majority when it is in the despotic mood. There is no 
greater hindrance to free action than the vilification of the 
press. Even in the sacred circle of the university, where, 
if anywhere, there should be opportunity to think and to 
express one’s thoughts, not infrequently is felt the iron 
hand of authority, moved by suspicion and self-interest. 
The world which does not think is loath to grant the 
privilege to the “thinking few.” 

But this is only one view of the situation, and there is 
another which certainly is brighter. Compare, if you 
please, the tolerance of the church to-day, in every country, 
with the intolerance of the past, and who will fail to see, in 
the results of the comparison, evidence of the existence of 
brightest light where once all was darkness? 

Compare the rights accorded to the individual in our 
own country, and indeed under European monarchies, with 
the rights accorded in these same monarchies three or four 
centuries ago, and one may well rejoice that he lives to-day 
in a period that furnishes so striking a contrast, as between 
bondage and liberty. 

It is true that, notwithstanding these elements in the 
situation, the world permits a man to think as it never 
before permitted him to think. Can anything more than 
this be demanded? 

But what, now, are the characteristics of the thinking 
which is to-day demanded of the thinking man? To ask 
this question is to make inquiry concerning the path along 
which the world is moving; and one may not ask himself 
the question without consciously or unconsciously recalling 
the characteristics of the past, and at the same time fore- 
casting the necessities of the future. 
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No one will dispute the statement that to-day many are 
thinking where in times past the number was small. Each 
century seems to have added largely to the number of those 
who have freed themselves from the thraldom of ignorance 
and superstition, and thereby have gained a point of view 
which makes thinking a possibility. The progress of the 
last century has been the result of the work of millions, not 
hundreds; and the immensity of this progress, as compared 
with that of preceding centuries, is in proportion to the 
number of individuals whose minds have been awakened. 

Where there has been unlimited freedom to think there 
has, to be sure, been conflict; but in the end brightness 
and joy have always come. On the other hand, dreary and 
waste is the country in which thinking has been a crime. 
Many think to-day, as compared with past ages; but many 
more will think to-morrow. Humanity is just beginning to 
enjoy the sweetness of liberty; and liberty is something a 
taste of which ereates an appetite which not even Heaven 
can repress so long as legitimate satisfaction is denied. 

Current thinking has grown to be more scientific. I 
mean this in the narrow and also in the broad sense of the 
word scientific. The thinking of to-day has to do with 
what we call science. A century ago there was really no 
such thing as science. The laws of nature were still a 
secret. There had been observation, but this was for the 
most part indefinite and imperfect. The circle of scientific 
investigation has gradually extended itself, until now it 
includes everything, from God himself to the most insigni- 
ficant atom of his ereation. The laws which have been 
discovered may be said to have little value in view of what 
may yet be expected. But however this may be, it is true 
that scientific methods have been established, in the employ- 
ment of which new laws will surely come to light. 

Nor is this all. Science has indirectly contributed much 
more. Current thinking, in reference to matters outside 
the realm of science, has come to have a scientific outward 
expression which was before unknown. Accuracy of 
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observation and accuracy of statement, neither of which can 
exist alone, have been introduced, and this introduction has 
been attended with radical and fundamental changes. In 
this there has been loss as well as gain. The older, inno- 
cent, and childish ideality has given place to a more mature 
but unimaginative realism—a realism, indeed, which in 
some cases has gone too far, and from which there will 
come reaction. This is seen in the proposition to abolish 
Mother Goose from the nursery, as well as in the proposition 
to do away with the study of the classics. 

Science and the scientific method now dominate, and 
their influence is to be traced in popular as well as in more 
scholarly thought. It is certain that truth will be a great 
gainer in all this; and yet it must be remembered that truth 
is something distinct from fact. Facts may exist with no 
discoverable truth connected with them. There may be 
truth independent of the facts which are discoverable. The 
scientist deals with the letter. The scientific method magni- 
fies the letter. But the letter, whether of natural law or 
revealed law, is not to be confounded with the spirit. Let 
us acknowledge, therefore, this new and important con- 
tribution; but let us be on our guard lest it strangle what 
was given us as our inheritance from the past; an inheritance 
which, after all, though heavily freighted with rubbish, 
ineludes also priceless jewels. 

Current thinking now goes deeper than in former days. 
It deals, even in the popular mind, with that which is 
fundamental. Every generation being the heir of preceding 
generations, an inheritance has accumulated which not only 
permits but compels wider and consequently deeper con- 
sideration of that which pertains to life. Greater mental 
activity produces, with each successive generation, a more 
vigorous progeny. With the progress of civilization, life 
becomes more and more complicated, the problems of life 
more and more difficult of settlement, and consequently 
every effort to solve these problems carries deeper those 
engaged in this solution. In the upheavals of society, 
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symptoms of which are on all sides, we have a single illus- 
tration of what has just been said. Unrest, wherever it is 
found, arises from a determination to settle great and 
important questions in a new way. That is all. And to 
that thinking which results in efforts to secure an adjust- 
ment of relationships already established, in so far as this is 
the outgrowth of a general codperation, at the same time 
intelligent and philanthropic, no objection can be raised. 
On the other hand, when it has its origin in the desire of a 
few to overturn existing institutions in order that they 
perhaps may receive personal benefit, —when such thinking 
ceases to be an effort to grapple with fundamental problems, 
and becomes something superficial and therefore indifferent 
to the simplest principles of right and wrong—a time has 
come for serious consideration, and the question may be 
asked, What can be done so to affect current thinking that 
it shall be controlled more generally by stronger and higher 
principles of ethics? 

But we must not ask that thinking shall cease, although 
in depth and in character it does not at once assume a satis- 
factory form. It is enough to note that there is all the 
while improvement; and our faith in humanity and its 
future, based upon the experience of the past, should enable 
us to overlook the imperfections of the present, even though 
they may be many. 

The thinking of to-day, as has already been said, is less 
dogmatic, more tolerant, than that of the past. This does 
not mean that the convictions of men are less strong, or 
their purpose less sincere. If it is true that our thinking 
is more accurate and more fundamental, there is every 
reason why our convictions should be more clear and definite. 
But men begin to see, as they never before have seen, that 
there are many possibilities of thought along other lines. 
The better we appreciate the progressive steps of the past, 
the more ready we are to acknowledge that the law of 
evolution is supreme and that, whatever may be the results 
we seem to have reached, a future generation will look back 
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upon us as we to-day look back on those that have preceded 
us. We recognize, as our ancestors did not recognize, that 
truth is many-sided, and is capable of widely varying defini- 
tion. I may go on further, and say that we understand, 
as our ancestors did not understand, that every generation 
must formulate its own expressions of fundamental truth. 
The greatest and noblest characteristic of modern times is 
the spirit of toleration which everywhere prevails; the most 
fundamental principle of our political system; the highest 
law of our social life. This constitutes America’s contribu- 
tion to the world-history, a contribution which has cost four 
centuries of self-sacrificing devotion to a high ideal, and a 
contribution which, so far as it has been accepted by other 
nations, has influenced beyond all calculation their national 
and individual life. 

I have endeavored to sketch, in this very rough way, 
what seem to me to be the more important characteristics of 
eurrent thinking. It remains to consider those character- 
istics, the development of which we may expect in time to 
come. 

To these reference has already been made, at least in the 
way of hint. We occupy a plane far higher than that 
occupied by any generation of the past; but something still 
higher is possible, and being possible must be attained. 
Does this higher achievement lie in the direction of a more 
scientific method? Greater accuracy is still to be attained; 
but the’greatest degree of accuracy, whether of method or 
of form, will not enable us to accomplish what we desire. 
Is this thing to be attained by going still deeper in our 
study of the problems of life and living? This will help, 
and from this great results will be secured; but the thing 
desired will lie still deeper. Materialism does not furnish 
the key which will unlock the secrets of the future, nor will 
it provide the foundation on which the great superstructure 
of the future shall be built. The visible world is great, but 
the invisible is still greater. Our thoughts must rise above 
that which is simply material; our minds must grapple with 
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the problems of the unseen. This has been the teaching of 
the highest thought through all the ages. It has been this 
teaching which has made Christianity the mother of pro- 
gress and advancement. When this teaching is lost sight 
of; when men are satisfied with that which they can touch 
or handle; then there is a halt in the onward march, a 
breaking of ranks, and an abandonment of the campaign 
for liberty and truth. 

The idealism of the prophets of old led them to paint a 
picture which is only now beginning to be realized. It is 
our function and our duty to give to the world ideals which 
a thousand years hence may not see fulfilled. But this, you 
will say, is impractical; it is visionary. My answer is, No; 
for you will remember that these same prophets of old were 
among the world’s greatest reformers. Their preaching 
was as our thinking to-day should be—ethical in the high- 
est and best sense. We must confess that confusion exists; 
confusion on the part of some of us in respect to the most 
elementary principles underlying what we conceive to be 
right and wrong. There is no standard which men gener- 
ally will accept, and because of the lack of such a standard 
even good men make havoe and ruin on every side. There 
are those who heap reproach upon the head of him who 
professes to regulate his thinking in accordance with ethical 
principles; such a thing being conceived to be truly absurd. 
But patriots and poets, preachers and reformers, prophets 
and apostles, even Jesus himself, have labored in vain, if 
in this day of advancing thought such doctrine shall prevail. 
We may not forget the words of the great teacher, or the 
example which he set; and so long as these words and this 
example are not forgotten, there will be an incentive and 
stimulus to a higher and nobler ethical thinking. 

America, intended in the providence of God to do more 
for humanity than has been done by any nation of the many 
that have helped humanity, stands to-day before the whole 
world as an object lesson for the study of what free and 
and independent thinking will produce. As fellow patriots 
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in this land which we love as “the home of the free and the 
brave,” as brothers in the human family recognizing the 
authority of the Father who is above all, let us pledge our- 
selves to trample down the false, and to uplift and uphold 
the true; to make the thinking of our time, in so far as we 
are able to control it, not merely scientific, but ethical, and 
in the best sense, spiritual. 

My friends, there is opportunity for any and every man 
tothink. The world to-day gives its free permission to any 
and to every man to think, for if you cannot have that per- 
mission in one place, you can find it in another. If you ean- 
not find it in one church, you can find it in another. If 
you cannot find it in one institution, you ean find it in 
some other institution. There is opportunity, there is 
permission to think. Let us see to it that our thinking 
shall be of the highest character; that it shall be ethical 
and spiritual; that it shall be for truth and righteousness. 
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OUR DEBT TO THE LATE SENATOR 
JUSTIN 8S. MORRILL.* 


By TimotHy Guy PHELPs. 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—I have the more readily con- 
sented to say a few words to you to-day on the distinguished 
services of the late Senator Justin S. Morrill because I have 
long admired him for his great abilities, his broad statesman- 
ship, and his high moral character, and have esteemed 
him as a personal friend. I made the acquaintance of the 
late Senator (then a member of the House of Representa- 
tives) in the fall of 1861, when the most cruel, devastating, 
and deplorable of all wars—that of internal conflict, where 
one section of the country, with all the force at its com- 
mand, was seeking to divide the Republic, and the balance, 
with equal determination and energy, was seeking to 
preserve it in all of its integrity and to maintain the rich 
inheritance of our liberties—had fallen like a pall on the 
land. It was a time when the roar of cannon could be 
heard at the national capital to boom like a national funeral 
bell. 

It happened that our seats on the floor of the House 
were near together, and we had rooms in the same private 
building; so that I saw much of him. He wasa tall, spare 
man, apparently not physically strong, but intellectually 
far above ordinary men and in moral grandeur a veritable 
giant among men. Like Lincoln, Grant, Stevens, Trumbull, 


* Address on Charter Day, March 23, 1899. 
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Fessenden, and most other men of great merit and great 
deeds that it has been my privilege to meet, he was a plain 
man, simple in his habits, retiring, modest, unassuming, 
approachable, considerate of others, diffident not in distrust 
of others’ but of his own merit. 

The times were such as tried the material of which men 
were made. Not only was the Republic in great danger, 
but its defenders were surrounded by great difficulties which 
had to be met and overcome. Great armies had to be raised 
and equipped, for we had but a fragment of an army and 
hardly any equipment at all. Money had to be raised, as 
the Treasury was without funds. To meet these questions, 
which were new to the country, required the highest states- 
manship. And to the late Senator, then a member of the 
Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives, was assigned the duty of adjusting the tariff to the then 
conditions of the country. Right well did he perform his 
work. After months of arduous labor, continued often far 
into the night, he presented to the House the Morrill tariff 
bill. So well and so justly had its thousands of items been 
considered that it passed the House and the Senate with 
comparatively little amendment, and was signed by the 
President and became known as the Morrill tariff. 

In February, 1862, Senator Wade of Ohio introduced a 
bill donating lands to the States and Territories, which 
should establish colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts—thirty thousand acres for each of their 
senators and representatives in Congress. I remember how 
earnestly Mr. Morrill supported this measure. But the bill 
did not reach the House until the eleventh of June, having 
encountered a great deal of opposition in the Senate, and 
was passed by that body on the eighteenth of the same 
month, though necessitating the suspension of some of its 
rules. 

From that measure this State received 150,000 acres of 
land, and the amount received from the sale of it constitutes 
to-day a large part of the perpetual endowment fund of this 
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University. Great credit, however, is due to the early 
Boards of Regents for their admirable manner of disposing 
of this land. While other States received, some of them 
less than $1.50 an acre for the lands donated to them, this 
State received for every acre $5.00. 

In the second place the Senator is entitled to great credit 
for having introduced and secured the passage of the Mor- 
rill Aid Act, which has greatly benefitted and will continue 
to benefit all the agricultural States of this Union. 

I will not stop to mention the other acts which were 
introduced, or the passage of which was facilitated by him, 
through which this University receives annually of its 
income about $70,000. 

He was a man broad enough in his statesmanship to 
know that the prosperity of a state does not depend upon 
any class of persons; that great engineers, great mechanics, 
great artisans and agriculturists, are as necessary to the 
state as are those who fill the learned professions, that 
every class is important to the industries and the prosperity 
of the state. He saw, as few men have seen, that a liberal 
education is as important to the merchant, the mechanic, 
the agriculturist, and the horticulturist, as to those in other 
professions. He continued to guard these industries. And 
perhaps no other statesman in all the history of America 
has done so much for the industries of the people as has 
Justin S. Morrill. 

During his long period of service in Congress, extending 
over more than thirty-eight years, he continued to guard 
these industries. And all agriculturists, all mechanics, all 
toilers, should ever hold his name in grateful remembrance. 

The College of Mechanic Arts and the College of Agri- 
culture established in this University in pursuance of the 
act of 1862 have not attracted to them as many students, in 
the past, as it is to be hoped they will in the future. 
Certainly there never was a time when there were more 
inducements to take these courses. We who have pioneered 
this State, and for whom the shadows of life’s afternoon 
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are rapidly lengthening, have seen the great march of trade. 
Cities, towns, villages; churches, schools, and universities, 
have sprung up as by magic. We have seen agriculture 
developed from nothing to the production of more than 
a million tons in weight for export in a single year. We 
have seen thousands of carloads of citrus and deciduous 
fruits and raisins shipped year after year for many years 
into less favored States. We have seen the State iron- 
ribbed with railroads. We have seen great battleships 
launched that have become the pride and the bulwark of the 
nation. 

But we have had day-dreams of something more—of 
grander developments and nobler achievements. And what 
has been our dream will be realized by the young men of 
to-day. They will see this State possessing more millions 
of people than it does now hundreds of thousands. N ever, 
within a century at least, have young men had opportuni- 
ties presented to them such as are presented to them to-day. 

Among the things to be done are the preservation of 
our forests on our mountain slopes, and the conservation 
and proper appropriation of the waters of the Sierras, from 
the regions of perpetual snow to their base. These waters 
must be kept back and reservoired to generate electricity to 
turn the busy wheels of industry in every city and town 
from the Sierras to the sea, and from Shasta to Tehachapi. 
When they are gathered and spread upon our valleys where 
perpetual summer reigns, crops can be grown from the first 
day of January to the thirty-first day of December. 

In commercial lines also the opportunities are almost 
limitless. We are now in a position to command a large 
part of the trade of the Orient with its four hundred 
millions of people, of Australasia, of the Pacific islands, 
of the western coast of America from the Arctic Ocean to 
Patagonia. Never were grander opportunities open to 
young men. The ships to handle this commerce should be 
built here. The artisans to build these ships, the merchants 
to conduct this trade, the foresters to preserve the forests, 
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the engineers to conserve the waters of the Sierras, should 
be educated at this University. 

I repeat that never in the history of mankind have 
greater possibilities been opened to young men than are 
now open and opening in this State. Let us hope that 
they will prove equal to their opportunities and. that this 
State will become the great commercial, agricultural, and 
horticultural State, as well as the gold State, of this great 
Republic. 
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PERSONAL INFLUENCE IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION.* 


By Haroup S. SyMMEs. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:—The spirit of 
expansion is abroad. It has come with the smoke of battle 
and permeates the air. We breathe it. We feel it; and 
now we look towards new lands beyond the seas or grope 
childlike for stars. Each good citizen has his views, his 
theories, and most of us yearn to give our advice, to try 


our strength on the many problems before the nation. 

So to-day we, the students of California, as we review the 
University’s past, recall our growth. We feel our blood 
stirred by this same fever of expansion. We look to the 
new University beyond the century and turn to offer our 
suggestions for its success, to give our aid in the problems 
which confront it. 

In the political realm, our statesmen are seeking guidance 
from the failures and successes of the past. They study the 
dependencies of the Continental Powers, the colonization 
systems of a Britain ora France. So we, on the eve of our 
University expansion, ought to seek guidance in the past 
failures and successes in the realm of the University, in the 
realm of the higher education. 

A review of the past must impress every earnest seeker 
with the fact that, in the successful higher education of all 
ages, the energizing characteristic has been a close personal 


* Address by a representative of the student-body on Charter Day, March 23, 1899. 
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association between the master and the student; an associ- 
ation rather than the prescription of a routine, an associ- 
ation in which the master molds the stiffening clay; not a 
relationship in which the master bids the clay to mold itself 
and feels that his work is done when he has given it a label 
of its success. The education whose effects have most 
infiuenced the world has been an education in which the 
student has received individual attention from the master 
mind—an education which is less a science than an art. 

The methods of Socrates were those of personal contact. 
On the walks of Athens, in the gymnasia, in the market 
place, he conversed and argued with his disciples. The 
same associative methods were pursued by Plato in the 
gardens of the Academy, and in the esoteric lectures of 
Aristotle. In the “recitatio” in the “hemicyclium” of later 
Rome, in that semi-circle where Cicero and his friends 
gathered to hear a piece of verse or discuss the Greek’phil- 
osophy, is the same principle apparent: the educating power 
is again that of personal influence. 

In the lethargy of the middle ages, it was the method of 
the Parisian schoolmen, Abelard and Aquinas. Three cen- 
turies later, in that fever for the New Learning which 
spread over all Europe, it was this contact of mind with 
mind, this personal influence of master upon student which 
spread that contagion with a rapidity that rulers could not 
stay. The dark-robed Colet fired the minds of Erasmus and 
Thomas More. In those days scholars sought the man, not 
the institution. The great university lecturers were the 
intellectual rulers of Europe; and the scepter of their power 
was the personality of influence. 

The modern European university still retains much of 
this personal factor. Itis the vital element in the German 
universities to-day. To come in contact with the master 
mind, to study in seminar under a man who isan authority, 
will, as a professor moves, draw troops of students from 
Leipsie to Berlin, or from Berlin back to Leipsic. Speak 
to a man, who has studied much abroad, of his education; 
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he does not say, “I studied at Oxford” or “at Berlin,” but 
“T studied under Green, or Jowett, or Roentgen, or 
Droysen, or Zupitza.” 

Thus in Athens, in Rome, in the dark ages, in the 
renaissance, in the ancient and modern education, the dom- 
inant factor has ever been the same; personal contact, 
personal influence. As Emerson has said, “It makes very 
little difference what you study, but it is in the highest 
degree important with whom you study.” 

Turn to the American university and its principal aims. 
Would i¢ gain by an extension of this factor of personal 
contact? 

First, the modern university is a storehouse. In this 
function, personal influence can have but indirect applica- 
tion. In the second place, the university aims to teach. 
And in teaching, the best results can only be obtained, as 
they have been in the past, by the instructor who, in the 
light of a companion, awakens his students’ interest and 
fires their enthusiasm. Thirdly, the university aims to 
seek new truth. Here again the personal factor is pre- 
dominant. Nothing can arouse the student’s ardor for 
original investigation, his zeal for new truth, like working 
in close contact with a great investigator. But bring them 
together, and enthusiasm will leap like an electric spark 
from man to man. Thus fire begets fire, and inspiration, 
inspiration. A fourth aim of the university lies in its 
moral training. The personal influences of home and fam- 
ily have already given a start in his moral education, but it 
is a duty which the university owes the State to continue 
the development of student character. True education is 
more than systematic study. True education aims to make 
a man as well as a scholar. And here is the greatest edu- 
cational force of personal influence. In a university where 
the pervading tone is of culture, culture real and vital in 
the living influence of men, of refinement and honor, there 
is an education not to be bought by books, an education 
which raises the political status of the individual, an 
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education which crowns a man among his fellows. By the 
companionship of men of great force and of large scholar- 
ship, the student may be lifted out of his erudity into an 
atmosphere of true culture. Character finds nourishment 
but in the soil of character. Life is but satisfied with life 
that alone can broaden our natures; and it is best obtained 
through personal contact. 

At the present time it is especially important that 
personality, that individuality, be developed in the student. 
For it must be remembered that the university has a public 
function. Its work is done primarily upon the individual, 
but ultimately for the good of the commonwealth. The 
public character must be moulded aright. That we have 
urgent need of strong personal character in our present 
politics, amidst all of its insanity, its self-esteem, its self- 
interest, will not be disputed. Indeed, we hold at present 
rather a unique position, in which opportunity for the free 
play of personality seems to be decreasing. In politics, our 
leaders are becoming less in number. More men are 
beneath an executive and act but a routine part in the 
political machine. In .commeree, also, there exists the same 
tendency. The great corporations subordinate the man, 
tend to crush out the independence, the freedom of the 
individual. So in higher education, in the great masses 
which must be trained we tend to run into wholesale routine 
methods, to receive and graduate students in large ship- 
ments, to handle them “in bulk” according to the cheapest 
method, as we handle wheat in a modern elevator. 

So then in our situation to-day the greatest advantages 
would accrue to the university by the extension of the 
personal factor. Not only to the university, in its own 
method of teaching, of research; to the individual, in the 
priceless gifts of true culture and the development of his 
personality; but to the State as well, in its broader political 
and commercial conditions. Here, then, is a factor, this 
living influence of man upon man, a vital factor dominant 
in the best education of the past and needed by the 
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condition of the present. Why should it not be emphasized 
in our future? 

Perhaps you think it impossible of attainment here in 
California. Yet our past is rich in examples of this 
educative association, of persons who have possessed the 
power of personality. 

* * * * * * 


And now, with knowledge of our past, with the realiza- 
tion of our present environment, with men before us whose 
influence in our education has been more potent than all 
our books, are we to be blamed for making this plea?—a 
plea which we admit is selfish, inasmuch as it is for our own 
good; but also patriotic, inasmuch as it will benefit the 
Institution and the State. And are we to be blamed for 
suggesting an ideal in a university that will foster person- 
ality; in begging you to codperate with us in our efforts 
to make our resources keep pace with our fast-increasing 
numbers, to supply the wherewithal to make our institution 
still more than at present, a university not only for contact 


with books, but also for contact with men,—a university 
which, through the power of personality, shall gather up 
the vitality of the past for the benefit of the future? 
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WHAT IS THE RENAISSANCE?* 





By THomas R. Bacon. 





Unless we can find some satisfactory answer to the 
question which I have taken as a title for this paper, we 
shall never reach any real understanding of either medix- 
val or modern history; still less of the relation between the 
two. A failure to comprehend what the renaissance is, is a 
failure to comprehend the meaning of history. Such 
failure is very common among cultivated and intelligent 
persons; it is even common among teachers of history. 
Ask almost any cultivated and intelligent person this 
question, and you are pretty sure to get a wrong answer. 
You will be told perhaps that the renaissance was the 
revival of learning, or an outburst of great literary activity, 
or that it was a matter of art, or that it was something 
that happened in Italy. None of these answers is right 
because it puts a minor effect, or a partial illustration, for a 
comprehensive cause. The renaissance was a movement so 
wide that it embraced the whole area of western civiliza- 
tion, so comprehensive that it embraced phenomena as 
different as the study of Greek, the cireumnavigation of the 
earth, the painting of pictures, the alteration of all the 
greater economic relations, and the religious revolution in 
Europe. The audacious voyage of Columbus was just as 
symptomatic of the renaissance as was the improvement in 


* Read at a meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, in Santa Rosa, December, 
1898. 
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the designs for door-hinges among the metal-workers of 
Italy, but it was no more so. 

If you describe the renaissance as the transition from 
the middle to the modern age, you have a definition which 
is true, but which is not satisfactory, because it is only a 
formal definition. It gives no hint as to what that change 
essentially was, and to illustrate the definition by descrip- 
tions of the accompanying phenomena, such as the revival 
of art, literature, commerce, politics, philosophy, religion, 
etc., does not in the least help to make the matter clear. 
The essential and underlying connection of such phenomena 
is what we are after and what we must reach, or all our 
study shall profit us little. 

The change from the middle to the modern age is due to 
a change of mental attitude on the part of civilized man, 
and this change of mind is due to what we ean only 
describe as a change of heart. This is perhaps as far as the 
science of history has been able to trace the enquiry, and 
the question What caused this change of heart perhaps 
transcends the necessary limits of science. For science 
inquires only concerning secondary causes, and must some 
time reach a point where the chain of secondary causation 
is lost to sight as it passes over into the region which tran- 
scends the material universe. At that point science has to 
hand over the enquiry to philosophy. This constitutes the 
difference between the science of history and the philosophy 
of history. One seeks earthly and secondary causes; the 
other transcendental and final causes. So far as I know 
the Hebrew prophets were the first workers in the field of 
the philosophy of history. They undertook to point out 
the relations between historical phenomena and the divine 
character and government. I have not discovered that the 
philosophy of history has made much progress since their 
time. On the other hand, the science of history has made 
appreciable advances. Our present enquiry is purely 
scientific, and when we have said that the change of mental 
attitude, which is the essence of the renaissance, was due to 
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a change of heart, we have gone as far as the present con- 
dition of historical science warrants. Whether this change 
of heart was a miraculous conversion by divine interference, 
or whether it was due to mediate causes, is a question 
which we must postpone. 

When we examine the intellectual attitude of the two 
periods which are at once divided and connected by the 
renaissance, we are struck by the contrast. The dominant 
mental attitude of the middle age is that of passive credu- 
lity in sharpest contrast with that intellectual frame of 
skeptical inquiry which is habitual with us. ‘The ages of 
faith,” as we sometimes call them, seems to most of us a 
queer and very stupid time. They are very queer from our 
point of view; they are very stupid to any one who cannot 
attain to a sympathetic understanding of their way of look- 
ing at things. It is a commonplace saying that it is much 
easier for us to understand and enjoy classical than medie- 
val history. The reason is that the Greek way of looking 
at things was much nearer to our way than was the middle 
age way. Most of us find it hard to get up any sympathy 
or any real understanding of the medizval way. It is 
hard, but it is not impossible, and it must be done, if we are 
to get any meaning at all out of history. The modern man 
who cannot intellectually put himself in the place of the 
medizeval man, is absolutely disqualified from teaching 
either medizval or modern history, for the one cannot be 
understood without the other. 

We have only got a little way when we say that the 
characteristic mental attitude of the middle age, in contrast 
with the modern age, is that of passive credulity. But 
before we go further it is well to consider and illustrate 
what we mean by this proposition. In the middle age men 
accepted and believed what was told them by any man who 
could speak. as one having authority. 

And the surest warrant of authority was antiquity. 
What had been said of old, must be true. If our imagina- 
tion could erect the middle age into a personality, we should 
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find written upon his forehead, “The thing which hath 
been shall be,” a proposition which is only relatively true. 
It is to be observed further that the medisval conception 
of antiquity was very different from ours. Owing to the 
entire absence of the historical spirit and temper, the 
antiquity to which it looked back was not the distant, but 
the immediate past. The authority which it accepted was 
not so much that of the pregnant ages as that of the 
remembered and barren yesterdays. The eyesight of the 
time was thoroughly anachronistic. It could not distin- 
guish between week before last and the time of the flood. 
This credulous frame of mind is partly accounted for by 
and partly accounts for the view which the medieval man 
took of the world. This world did not interest him at all. 
The life of man on earth, and the physical universe, did 
not seem to him worthy of any very serious thought. At 
most, the present evil world was only the brief prelude to 
something infinitely better or infinitely worse, and had no 
importance or interest in itself, but only in relation to other 
and unseen worlds. That keen intellectual delight that we 
take in nature and in the earthly life of man was utterly 
unknown. One reason why the times were regarded as 
dull and miserable was that they really were dull 
and miserable; and one reason that they were so, was 
doubtless that they were so regarded. It is impossible for 
us to form any sort of picture of the abject misery of the 
people during the middle age. It is a guess well within the 
bounds of probability that one-fourth of the people of 
Kurope died year by year of imperfect nutrition or actual 
starvation. How many more died by all sorts of violence 
it is not worth while for us to try to guess. Feudalism 
tried to erect a barrier against some forms of violence, but 
the barrier was very ineffectual. Yet more ineffectual was 
the barrier which human benevolence, finding its expression 
mainly through pious and charitable foundations, tried to 
erect against starvation. We sometimes think that this is 
a hard world at the present time, and hard it is, being full 
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of remediable and irremediable suffering, but it is a world 
of consummate happiness compared with that which our 
fathers knew from the fifth to the fifteenth century. It is 
not surprising that in such a time men looked away from 
the outer world in which they lived to other and more 
interesting worlds; that. the incidents which could lend 
color to life and could break its dull monotony were visions 
from heaven or interviews with the devil. The general 
conviction that the world was coming to a speedy end, 
which was certainly prevalent up to the year one thousand, 
and which only gradually died out after that date, was the 
reflection of an aspiration. “The wish was father to the 
thought.” Fortunately the speculation of the time did not 
take a practical turn. Had the question, “Is life worth 
living?” occurred to the medieval mind, the result might 
have been the extinction of the race. But such questions 
were not asked, and men lived on, not because it was worth 
while, but in virtue of the powerful animal instinct which 
makes for self-preservation. They lived on to fullness of 
years, if they could, but most of them could not. 

It is not to be supposed that the human mind was differ- 
ent in itself from what it is now, that it had no reachings 
out, no aspirations, no curiosity. The human mind was in 
itself much what it is now and what it was in the days of 
classical civilization. The difference is in the subjects 
which attracted its attention; —in the middle age it had no 
hold on the realities of this world. There were never men 
of more refined intellect, of more subtle understanding, of 
more comprehensive mental grasp, than those who closed 
the old age and heralded the new,—the men whom we call 
the scholastic philosophers. Their failure to interest the 
present age is not due to any stupidity on their part; they 
were men of far greater intellectual power than those who 
sneer at them. The trouble is that their subject matter 
does not interest us, although it greatly interested them. 
Nor is it true that these ages were without many able minds 
whose interests were akin to our own. There must have 
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been many such, just as there are now many minds whose 
interest and attitude are altogether medieval. Most of 
these are lost to our sight; some, such as Scotus Erigena, 
Gerbert, and Roger Bacon, we can still discern. But they 
could not greatly affect their age. They could not interest 
it. The Zeitgeist was too strong for them. It cared for 
none of these things. It is certain that in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, Lief Ericson visited North America. 
It made no difference. No one cared. Why should any 
one care? It could only make a dull and bad world some- 
what larger and therefore more intolerable. This incident 
illustrates very well the attitude of the middle age toward 
its more enterprising children. 

One other illustration of the general attitude of the 
medigeval mind, I must give. Mr. Bryce has characterized 
the middle age as “essentially unpolitical.” By this he does 
not mean that there was any lack of interesting political 
phenomena. The period that saw the creation of Charle- 
magne’s empire, the rise and fall of feudalism, and the birth 
of the modern European nations is to us full of political 
interest. But the thinkers of the time paid no attention to 
these things. Nor does he mean that there was a dearth of 
interest in political philosophy. What he means is that 
political speculation had no relation to observed fact. What 
thinkers were interested in was not what was going on in 
the earth, but a Holy Roman Empire whose fabric they had 
spun out of theirown imagination. Voltaire’s remark that 
the Holy Roman Empire was neither holy, Roman, nor an 
empire, was not always as true as it was in the eighteenth 
century. There were times when it was an empire; there 
were some times, when there was something Roman about 
it; I have not discovered any period at which it was holy; 
and it certainly was never holy, Roman, and an empire at 
the same time. But whatever it was in reality, it never 
corresponded in any degree to what the philosophers talked 
about. The empire which they talked about had no real 
existence; it was an imagination, a superstition. That is 
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what makes it so important a matter for study. The most 
valuable part of history perhaps is the history of human 
delusions. The study of the discrepancies between the 
empire in fact and the empire in medieval metaphysics is 
one of the easiest methods of arriving at an understanding 
of the medieval way of thinking. It is also one of the 
best, except the study of medisval theology, which is per- 
haps too much to ask of most persons. But if you really 
want to understand the subject, read and carefully ponder 
the Summa Theologiz of Thomas Aquinas. It is a work of 
genius, but of mediseval genius. Through it we trace the 
working of a powerful mind, one of the greatest. It is full 
of hard thinking, illuminated by a spirit of poetry. Few 
will read it, except as it is translated into more modern 
speech in the Divina Commedia. Dante must be to most of 
us the real interpreter of the middle age—" the voice of ten 
silent centuries.” He lived late enough to have acquired 
the modern vocabulary, but his method of thinking, his 
habit of mind, was almost altogether of the middle age. 
By the power of his towering genius, he brings us into 
sympathy with the men of the past, and we know that 
these also are our brethren. 

The change of heart which brought about the renais- 
sance was the turning of men’s desires and interests toward 
the world they lived in. Gradually men awoke to an 
interest in things, the actual things round about them, the 
actual life they were sharing. This might not be a very 
good world, but there were things about it which were 
worthy of observation, which it was interesting and useful 
to enquire into. Thus the spirit of modern intellectual 
enquiry arose. We cannot tell when it first began to stir, 
although we may suspect that it was stirring all the time, 
and only gradually acquired sufficient force to make itself 
felt. All that we can determine is when its results begin to 
be historically visible. Perhaps the first visible results are 
the rise of Gothic architecture (the true architecture of the 
renaissance) and the study of the Roman law in the twelfth 
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century. But when it fairly got to work, it did astonishing 
things with astonishing rapidity. With Petrarch and 
Valla it unlocked the hidden treasures of the antique world, 
when life seemed to men worth living; it looked at men and 
saw them as they were with Shakspeare; it left off copying 
stiff traditional figures and painted men and women with 
Rafael and with Angelo. It took an interest in new 
continents with Columbus and with Magellan; it lifted its 
eyes toward the heavens and read there the question of 
Copernicus and the answer of Galileo; before its steady 
gaze the assumptions and the presumptions of the scholas- 
tics shrivelled away, and with Descartes it laid the 
foundation of modern philosophy; it forgot the phantom 
empire of the schoolmen, looked at what was really going 
on in the way of government, and recreated political science 
with Machiavelli; with Huss and Luther it laid its hand 
upon the very ark of the covenant, and revolutionized the 
religion of Europe. In doing these things, it did a greater 
thing,—it brought in the modern age. 
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DEMOCRACY AND LAWLESSNESS.* 





By THomas W. PaGeE. 





Few of the faults attributed to democracy would seem at 
first more surprising than that of lawlessness. It would 
rather seem a priori that of all peoples the most law- 
abiding would be that which makes and administers its own 
laws; for surely the temptation to break a law or to resist 
the execution of it must be minimized in a case where it 
may be repealed or altered at will by the people that it 
binds. And yet from ancient times this has been one of 
the commonest imputations made by publicists against a 
democratic government. That it should have been urged 
by Plato and by later classic writers is not, indeed, sur- 
prising in view of the fact that the governments termed 
democracies by the ancients were not, really, firmly estab- 
lished governments at all, but states of partial anarchy. 
For government implies not only the making of laws and 
the determination of a national policy, but also the existence 
of effective institutions through which those laws and that 
policy are carried out—two functions that the Greeks 
expressed by the words @pyétv and xparrerv, Now, 
with one exception, in the so-called democracies of the 
ancients, the @pyéerv was, indeed, lodged in the people, 
but the xparrev was very incompletely developed; they 
were the result, not of evolution—that is, a process by 
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* Read at a meeting of the State Teachers’ Convention in Santa Rosa, December, 
1898. 
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which saner ideas and more effective institutions are 
developed by experience—but of revolution, which in their 
case meant the destruction of old methods without sub- 
stituting for them any new methods at all. Thus in Rome 
the revolution that began with the Gracchi, meant, before 
it was finished, something more than the transfer of the 
function of making the laws and determining the national 
policy from the landholding aristocracy that had hitherto 
exercised it to the proletariat; it meant also the destruction 
of the executive institutions that the aristocracy had 
developed. A state of lawlessness and partial anarchy was 
the necessary result until other effective institutions should 
be substituted for those that had perished, and this did not 
happen till the coming of Julius Caesar. His was the 
creative genius that shaped and put into operation the 
executive institutions that were needed to suppress anarchy 
and to enforce the real will of the people. But this system 
soon after his death passed under the control of Augustus, 
who used it to silence the will of the people altogether, and 
to render a further development of democracy in Rome 
impossible. It would, therefore,.be wrong to speak of the 
lawlessness of democracy in Rome, for a true democracy 
never existed there. And such was the nature of all the 
ancient popular governments, with the exception of Athens. 
There what seems ae been a genuine democracy as 
regards both the originating of measures and the executing 
of them did exist for a short time. It was not completely 
formed, however, till the overthrow of the Areopagus 
(463 B.C.), and it lost its independence with the battle of 
Aegospotami (405 B. C.), so that its whole existence 
extended over a period of less than two generations. Even 
during this short time it was a democracy in form rather 
than in nature. For during the first half of its existence it 
was completely controlled by Pericles, whose authority was 
searcely the less absolute for being based upon character 
and ability rather than on military force; and during the 
second half war, pestilence, and treachery prevented the 
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people from discharging those functions for which Pericles 
had attempted to educate them. 

The non-existence then of any fully developed democratic 
government in ancient times, and the application of the 
name democracy to a state of partial anarchy will sufficiently 
account for the tendency of classic writers to associate 
democracy with lawlessness. 

But at the present day the case is altered. Governments 
fully formed in every part have been established on the 
principles that the sources of their power are in the people, 
and that the exercise of that power should be entrusted to 
the chosen agents of the people; and at the same time it is 
claimed that adequate means have been devised to enable 
the people to give expression to their will and to enforce it 
when expressed, thus making the government a democracy 
in nature as well asin name. And yet, in spite of this, we 
find the accusation of lawlessness urged against democracy 
with almost as much vehemence by modern writers as by 
the writers of ancient times. These modern publicists base 
their charge upon actual observation. They acknowledge 
the a priori likeihood that.the people will obey and respect a 
government that they themselves established and that they 
may alter at their own discretion, but they deny that in 
practice this obedience and respect have been accorded. 

The kind of lawlessness that thesé writers have in view 
is not the transgressions of individuals nor the crimes com- 
mitted by the depraved and the needy, breaches of the law 
for which the offender expects to be punished if caught, and 
the frequency of which depends more on the social condition 
of the people than on their form of government. But what 
they mean is rather a tendency shown by the better elements 
of society, as well as the bad, to insubordination and dis- 
regard of authority, to the enforcement of their will by 
organized violence instead of by process of law, the tendency 
to expect complete impunity for actual breaches of laws pro- 
tecting life and property, so long as those breaches are made 
by considerable masses of people instead of by individuals. 
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Like the makers of all general statements about democ- 
racy, the bringers of this accusation endeavor to prove 
it by pointing to the state of affairs in the United States. 
They very generally allow, indeed, that property is as safe 
in this country as anywhere else. It is true that rare notes 
of alarm have been sounded on occasions of unusually 
serious strikes and riots in our great cities, but on the whole 
it has been acknowledged that these were not more threat- 
ening to property than similar occurrences in the monarchies 
of Europe.. So, too, while some have professed anxiety at 
the communistic tendencies of the populists, the sand-lotters, 
the single-taxers, the grangers, and the followers of other 
political movements, yet it is certain that such movements 
have been less widespread, and the doctrines that back them 
less subversive than has been the case with a number of simi- 
lar movements abroad. It has not, therefore, been the inse- 
curity of property, but the insecurity of life in this country that 
many publicists have pointed to as evidence of their charge 
that lawlessness is an inseparable concomitant of democracy. 

And few even of our most friendly critics have attempted 
to deny that a high degree of insecurity does actually attach 
to life in many parts of the Union that show a civilization 
in other respects well developed. When confronted with 
accounts of the recent riots in Illinois, or of the former anti- 
Chinese riots on the Pacific Coast, or of the execution by 
the mob of the Italian murderers in New Orleans, or of the 
White Caps of Indiana, the Molly Maguires of Pennsylvania, 
the family feuds of West Virginia and Tennessee, it is diffi- 
cult to resist the conclusion that death by mob violence 
instead of by process of law is more common in this country 
than in any other that has attained in other respects the 
same degree of civilization. The most friendly critics of 
American institutions, without denying that this form of 
lawlessness exists, content themselves with endeavoring to 
explain the cause of it. Even Mr. Bryce, after vindicating 
the American democracy from the charges of weakness and 
fickleness, of jealousy of greatness, love of novelty, and 
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submission to the influence of demagogues, acknowledges 
that with regard to insubordination and contempt for 
authority the evidence is much more conflicting. Friedrich 
Ratzel in his excellent work on the United States goes fur- 
ther and says that the large degree of independence that our 
democracy affords seems to make the American inclined to 
commit acts of violence, that the value attached to human 
life has not increased here as elsewhere with increasing 
density of population, and that a heedless sacrifice of life is 
a deep-rooted feature of our civilization. Neither of these 
writers found any difficulty in adducing numerous practices 
to support their opinions. 

But the form of mob violence that most struck their 
attention, and that chiefly gives color to the charge of law- 
lessness brought against us is the practice of lynching. The 
prevalence of this practice in certain parts of the Union is 
notorious and undenied. Ratzel gives the number of 
authenticated cases for 1889 as one hundred and ninety- 
seven. Statistics gathered from reputable newspapers in 
different parts of the country from January, 1890, to July, 
1892 show during these thirty months three hundred and 
fifty-seven cases of lynching, that is something less than 
twelve a month. Of the men lynched two hundred and 
seventeen were negroes, eleven were Chinese, two Indians, 
and one hundred and twenty-seven white men. One hun- 
dred and ninety-seven of them were accused of murder, 
which is the most usual crime for which men are lynched in 
this country, ninety-two of criminal assault upon women, 
sixty of various other crimes such as arson or burglary, and 
eight deaths seem to have been due to race prejudice or to 
general unpopularity. 

Now whilst there are many men who are inclined to 
condone this practice, and many others that agree with Mr. 
Bryce that “Lynch law, shocking as it may seem, is far 
removed from arbitrary violence, that it is not often abused, 
and that its proceedings are generally conducted with some 
regularity of form as well as fairness of spirit;” yet no one 
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ean deny that it is a form of lawlessness, and therefore in 
view of the figures just given that a high degree of lawless- 
ness does prevail in parts of this country. 

But to acknowledge that lawlessness exists in a democ- 
racy is a very different thing from acknowledging that it 
exists because of democracy. On the contrary, the state- 
ment that democracy has brought forth the practice of 
lynching in this country may be safely met with a categor- 
ical denial. It is true that the real cause of the practice 
does consist in defects of the government, but they are such 
defects as might equally well exist in a monarchical as in a 
democratic government, and that they have led to the prac- 
tice of lynching is due to the peculiar social and economic 
condition of certain sections of the country. 

In seeking to understand the true cause of the continu- 
ance of this form of lawlessness, a great deal of light is 
secured by a study of the circumstances under which it 
originated. Of course, the infliction of death by excited 
mobs is no new thing. Cases of it have occurred in all 
ages and in nearly all countries. The massacre of the 
DeWitts in Holland, the Porteus riots in Scotland, the 
murder of Col. Lamb in England, whose fate gave a word 
to the language, so that the expression “to lamb”—though 
omitted from the dictionaries—is still heard in the speech of 
the people: such instances might be mentioned ad infinitum. 
But in those earlier cases the breach of the law was gener- 
ally committed by a mob that was either strong enough to 
set at defiance those whose duty it was to uphold the law, 
or that expected to be punished for the act if caught. With 
lynching it is different. A lynching party is seldom so 
strong that the state authorities could not by using due 
diligence capture it and punish the ringleaders; and yet the 
members never expect to be called upon to defend them- 
selves nor to take special precautions to conceal their 
identity. In other words, lynching is a form of lawlessness 
that is tacitly permitted by those whose duty it is to 
administer the law. Its origin, by a striking coincidence, 
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is exactly contemporaneous with that of the American 
Republic. 


Charles Lynch, after whom the practice has been called, 
was a Virginian whose services to his country deserved 
something quite different from the obloquy that has come 
to be attached to his name. About his antecedents not a 
great deal is known. His father when a mere boy had run 
away from his home in Ireland, where his family was one 
of means and influence, and made his way to this country 
as an indented servant. On his arrival in Virginia the 
runaway had been sold by the captain of the ship that 
had brought him over to a well-to-do planter named Clark. 
By his quickness and industry the young Irishman soon 
won the good graces of his master and, still more completely 
of his master’s daughter, whom he married as soon as he 
was free from his indentures. Then aided by his father-in- 
law and his own natural shrewdness he became a prosperous 
man, and took up many thousands of acres of land in the 
fertile valleys of the Rivanna, the James, and the Staunton. 

It was on one of these tracts lying in the county of 
Bedford, on what was then the far western frontier, that 
Charles at the age of nineteen made his home in the year 1755. 
It was the very year of Braddock’s Defeat, and no small 
courage was necessary to maintain such an exposed position 
in the face of the hostile Indians then acting under French 
influence. But Lynch remained there with his young wife, 
and bent all his energies toward building up around him 
the civilization he had been familiar with in the eastern part 
of the colony. We are not accustomed somehow to associate 
the name of Judge Lynch with the peace-loving sect of the 
Quakers, but a Quaker nevertheless he was; and six years 
after his arrival in Bedford he supervised the erection of 
a Quaker meeting-house, for which he had given land and 
money, and which was the first church built in that part of 
the country. So long as the war lasted, however, it is 
recorded that the worshippers at his church were few, for 
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not many settlers came to join him in those troublous times 
and risk their own lives and the lives of their families and 
slaves on the exposed frontier. 

But after the declaration of peace in 1763 the number of 
his neighbors increased rapidly; and Lynch, though still a 
young man, not yet out of his twenties, figures frequently 
in the records of the county court as a prominent member 
of the community. His reputation for firmness, integrity, 
and ability began to extend throughout the colony, and in 
1767 he received a commission from the Governor, Lord 
Fauquier, as Justice of the Peace, in those days the most 
important position of the county. Before entering on his 
duties, however, it was necessary for him to take the oath 
of office; and to Quakers oaths in all forms were strictly 
forbidden. It is not on record whether or not young Lynch 
had a severe struggle with his conscience on this occasion. 
Certain it is, however, that he appreciated the opportunity 
afforded him by the office of benefiting the country where 
he had chosen to make his home; he took the oath, accepted 
the commission, and was in consequence expelled from the 
society of the Quakers. Yet his relations with them always 
remained cordial, his children were reared in the tenets of 
the sect, and he continued to be a regular attendant at the 
church he had built. 

As presiding justice in the county court he added still 
further to the good reputation he had already won, and in 
1769 he was elected a member of the House of Burgesses, 
and kept his seat there until the outbreak of the Revolution. 
In that body he was regarded by Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
and the other statesmen with whom he came in contact as a 
man of sound rather than of brilliant parts. He was aman 
of quiet manner and not given to much speaking; but the 
consistency of his polities, the conservatism of his prin- 
ciples, the clearness with which he saw and expressed what 
he believed to be right, gradually enabled him to control 
as many votes in the House by his example as his more 
brilliant colleagues did by their oratory, so that he came to 
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be looked upon as the leader of the western members. On 
the dissolution of the House of Burgesses, Lynch became a 
member of the convention that met in 1776 to determine the 
course Virginia should take in regard to the troubles with 
England that had now reached a head. It does not seem 
that his constituents until this time had shown any special 
interest in the agitation that was going on. For, in 1775, 
when all the eastern part of the colony was ablaze with the 
excitement over the discussion of English oppression and 
the prospect of war, a court had been held in Bedford to 
present any grievances the people had to complain of. We 
hear no mention of Stamp Act, or Boston Port Bill, or 
unjust taxation, but the court sends in a petition setting 
forth “the inconveniences of treats and entertainments at 
and before the election of representatives.” But Lynch 
himself was better posted on current political questions, 
and the position that he took on the points at issue was of 
epoch-making importance. It would be hard to exaggerate 
the far-reaching consequence of the work this convention 
was called on to do. Virginia was not only the largest and 
most influential of the colonies, but her central location 
made it impossible for the leaders of the Revolutionary 
party to hope for any manner of success without her 
assistance. The whole direction, therefore, and the event- 
ual outcome of the movement against England would depend 
on the action of this convention. 

Now, by reason of the consistency and zeal that Virginia 
afterwards displayed in the cause of independence, the 
opinion has come to prevail that the sentiment in the 
colony from the beginning of the troubles was almost 
unanimously hostile to England. Such, however, was far 
from being the case. The eastern counties were completely 
controlled by a class that still retained the cavalier prin- 
ciples that had led their grandfathers in former days to 
offer a refuge to Charles II when a fugitive before the 
victorious army of the Parliament. This cavalier class, 
“not ineonsiderable in numbers and more potent in 
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influence, partook of the character that marked the English 
original, imitated English manners in its modes of life, 
practiced English sports, cherished English prejudices, and 
were proud of the glory of their English forefathers.” 
These men, moreover, in the event of war would be the 
chief sufferers. For not only did they sell in England the 
products of their plantations and procure there all the 
manufactured goods they used, but the location of their 
estates near the seaboard and along the great waterways 
made them peculiarly exposed to the ravages of an invading 
force. There was, therefore, in the convention a party 
strong both in numbers and influence that favored using 
the greatest moderation in all measures directed against the 
mother country. 

And yet it is a part of the knowledge of every American 
schoolboy that the Declaration of Independence was the 
result of instructions sent by this convention to the Vir- 
ginia delegates in the Continental Congress. It is a 
whimsical and fantastic truth that Judge Lynch was promi- 
nent among the men who brought about the Declaration of 
Independence and determined the severance of this country 
from England. When the Virginia Convention of ’76 met 
no man could tell what the decision of the members would 
be. The population of the eastern counties was for the 
most part for moderation. The masses of the people in the 
west were indifferent. But between the east and the west 
there had long been, for reasons that cannot here be gone 
into, a spirit of antagonism, a spirit that continued to show 
itself more or less clearly until the State was divided during 
the Civil War. In this rivalry the cavalier party of the east 
had always had the support of the English government, 
and it was largely for that reason that the western members 
organized, and led by Charles Lynch, gave a solid vote in 
favor of ending the connection with England. It is true 
that in the journal of the convention the vote for the reso- 
lution instructing the delegates in the Continental Congress 
is set down as unanimous; but we know from a letter of 
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George Mason, who was one of the foremost members, to 
R. H. Lee, and from other sources, that there was a strong 
minority against it. I would not be understood as saying 
that the easterners were opposed to resisting English 
oppression, resisting it if necessary by force of arms, but 
they were opposed to breaking the connection with the 
mother country, and hoped that without taking this step 
England could be brought to yield to the American 
demands. There were some amongst them, however, who 
allied themselves on this point with the men of the west. 
The very man, for example, who offered the resolution was 
no other than the aristocratic Nelson. 

So soon as it became obvious that Lynch and his west- 
erners, with allies from the east, would have a majority in 
the House, the cavalier party, appreciating the necessity of 
presenting a united front to the enemy, ceased their oppo- 
sition, permitted the vote to appear as unanimous, and—to 
their credit be it said—stood loyally by the decision of the 
convention, and offered as much in money, in blood, and in 
brains to the cause of liberty as any other section of the Union. 

Having thus determined on the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the convention proceeded to draw up a constitution 
for the new commonwealth. It was the first written 
constitution that any state had ever given itself, and the 
difficulties of the task can hardly be realized at the present 
day when constitution making has come to be largely a 
matter of picking and choosing phrases from other men’s 
work and interspersing them with a few bombastic vapor- 
ings from the men that get the job of putting them together. 
In this work also the influence of Lynch and his western 
followers was strongly felt, and their votes succeeded in 
impressing on the new constitution the decidedly democratic 
character it presented when compared with the government 
of the colony under a crown charter. In the convention, 
as in the House of Burgesses, Lynch did not do much speak- 
ing; he left that to Henry, Madison, and other allies from 
the east. But he knew what he wanted and he carried his 
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western colleagues as a solid mass for or against according 
as he approved or disliked a measure. One might say that 
on the floor he did not have the initiative but he exercised 
the referendum. 

When the work of the convention was over, he returned 
to his duties as Justice of the Peace in Bedford. He did 
not enlist in the army, partly because of his Quaker prin- 
ciples, but chiefly because his presence was imperatively 
necessary at home. He had to rouse the spirit of his 
constituents to support the action he had advocated in the 
convention. He had to raise and equip recruits for the 
army. He had, as it were, to mobilize the forces of the 
west and to attend to all the duties of a commissary depart- 
ment. In addition, he had to make some provision for 
defence in the event of an attack from hostile Indians. 
His county, lying on the frontier, was not less exposed to 
such an inroad than “fair Wyoming,” whose woes some 
years later afforded a theme to a British poet. But neither 
Quaker principles nor other duties would prevent his going 
to the front if his services became more necessary there 
than at home. So we find in 1778 that the Court of Bed- 
ford “doth recommend to His Excellency, the Governor, 
Charles Lynch as a suitable person for exercising the office 
of colonel of militia in this county.” 

Lynch accepted the commission and immediately went 
to work to organize what able-bodied men still remained 
in the county into a regiment of cavalry. For two years 
after this, however, the war was waged outside of Virginia 
and Col. Lynch and his men were not summoned to the 
field. But in 1780 the British determined to shift the war 
to the south, and the scene changed. Lord Cornwallis was 
dispatched to roll up the American line from Georgia to the 
River Dan, and then to codperate with Benedict Arnold and 
Gen. Philips, who were to be sent to Norfolk, in subjugat- 
ing Virginia. At first Cornwallis’ success was what might 
have been expected from his eminent ability, and the 
prospects of the southern patriots grew dark. 
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It was now that Col. Lynch found it necessary to take 
those steps that have given his name a world-wide notoriety. 
From the beginning of the war there had been some Tories 
in Bedford. For the most part they were quiet, thrifty 
men, far removed from the ruffians and desperadoes that 
prejudice has since represented them to be. As Cornwallis 
advanced from the south, these men believed the time had 
come when they might do something to promote the cause 
they had at heart, and they entered into a conspiracy, the 
nature of which I have not been able to discover. In the 
minutes of the Bedford Court it is recorded that they plead 
guilty to taking a certain oath and administering it to 
others. It seems probable that this oath bound them to 
endeavor to upset the county organization, and to seize the 
stores collected for Green’s army in North Carolina, and 
turn them over to Cornwallis on his arrival. Tradition 
says that Col. Lynch was made aware of the conspirators’ 
plans by one of their own number. He had them all 
arrested, and found amongst them some of the leading men 
of the county. Two of them had been his fellow justices 
on the bench of the county court. They were tried, plead 
guilty, and sentenced by Col. Lynch and his colleagues to 
fines and imprisonment. The severest sentence prescribed 
a fine of 20,000 pounds in Colonial currency and a year’s 
imprisonment in the county gaol. 

But in passing these sentences, comparatively mild 
though they were, the county court was transcending its 
powers; it was for the General Court alone to try persons 
accused of treason. So after the war those that had suffered 
threatened to prosecute Col. Lynch and his friends, and the 
affair attracted wide attention. To avoid the trouble of a 
law suit, Lynch had the matter brought up before the 
Legislature, and after a long and thorough debate that 
aroused the interest of the whole country, the following act 
was passed: 

‘Whereas divers evil disposed persons in the year 1780 
formed a conspiracy and did actually attempt to levy war 
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against the commonwealth, and it is represented to the 
present General Assembly * * * that Charles Lynch and 
other faithful citizens aided by detachments of volunteers 
from different parts of the State, did by timely and effectual 
measures suppress such conspiracy, and whereas the meas- 
ures taken for that purpose may not be strictly warranted 
by law although justifiable from the imminence of the 
danger, 

Be it therefore enacted that the said Charles Lynch and 
all other persons whatsoever concerned in suppressing the 
said conspiracy * * * stand indemnified and exonerated 
from all pains, penalties, prosecutions, actions, suits, and 
damages on account thereof.” 

The proceedings in Bedford which the Legislature thus 
pronounced to be illegal, but justifiable, were imitated in 
other parts of the state, and came to be known by the name 
of Lynch’s Law. , 

Such was the origin of the practice so often adduced by 
modern writers in proof of their statement that democracy 
is invariably accompanied by lawlessness. 

Judge Lynch’s action was taken at a time when the 
state was in the throes of a hostile invasion. The General 
Court before which the conspirators should have been 
tried was temporarily dispersed. Thomas Jefferson, then 
the Governor of the state, was proving himself peculiarly 
incompetent to fill the position. The whole executive 
department was in a state of partial paralysis. It was not, 
therefore, a defect in the law that induced Lynch to act as 
he did; still less was it a spirit of insubordination or a dis- 
regard of the law on his part. There were few men living 
more inclined than this simple Quaker farmer to render due 
respect in word and deed to the established authorities. 
He was driven to act as he did by the failure of the admin- 
istrative organs of the government to discharge their 
functions. 

But the seed that Judge Lynch had sown sprung up and 
bore evil fruit. When a legislative body has expressly 
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admitted that circumstances may rise under which breaches 
of its laws by private people are justifiable, it has enunciated 
a dangerous principle. It struck deep root in the minds of 
Lynch’s fellows on the western frontier, and they trans- 
mitted it to their descendants who carried it constantly with 
them as they rolled that frontier back to the westward and 
southward. It is the principle on which the practice of 
lynching is justified to the present day: men believe that 
circumstances may arise under which measures, though not 
strictly warranted by law, are justifiable from the nature of 
the case. And those circumstances now as in the days of 
Col. Lynch consist in the weakness of the executive. In 
districts that are thinly settled and comparatively poor it is 
impossible to keep up a sufficient police to enforce the laws. 
Men are forced to protect themselves against dangers that 
they believe are threatening because there is no one else to 
whom they can look for protection. One acquainted with 
the south and south-western part of the United States is 
aware that in the country districts the minor county officers 
are too few in number and are incompetent to a degree that 
is ludicrous. The cause of the defect in the government is 
the economic condition of the country, and is in no sense to 
be attributed to democracy. The prevention of lynching, 
therefore, can not come from the obliteration of race preju- 
dice, for that will never be; nor yet from the inculcation of 
a peaceful and law-abiding spirit, for in many sections where 
lynchings have occured the masses of the people would be 
willing enough to obey the laws. The true preventive 
will be the establishment of an effective system of local 
police that will win the confidence of the people, that will 
insure protection against crime, and will bring criminals to 
a certain and a speedy justice. This preventive a democ- 
racy can supply as well as a monarchy. A King of Texas 
could have done no more to prevent the nineteen lynchings 
that occurred in the outlying counties in 1897 than the 
Governor of Texas accomplished. It matters not what the 
character and intelligence of a people may be, nor what 
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their form of government, so long as they are sparsely 
scattered over a vast territory and cannot afford to employ 
enough men and competent men to execute the law, to 
make the evil-disposed feel confident of punishment for 
crime, and to give the mass of the people a sense of secur- 
ity, in that community there will always be a certain 
amount of lawlessness. 

But, it might be urged, lynchings occur in parts of this 
country that are amply able to provide for a proper 
execution of the law. This is due partly to habit and 
partly to example. When a community has been accus- 
tomed for several generations to self-help against misdoers, 
it is slow to lay aside the practice. The feeling comes to 
prevail that after all no real injustice is done by a party of 
men that punish a criminal, that such punishment, in fact, 
is more effective, is a stronger deterrent, than that meted 
out by the slow process of the law. This confidence in the 
justice of the people is the only thing that in any way 
allies the practice with democracy. For democracy is 
based on a trust in the people; toleration of lynching rests 
on the same foundation. It is not, therefore an accidental 
coincidence that Judge Lynch was a contemporary and 
friend of Thomas Jefferson. When Jefferson said that if 
given his choice between a government without newspapers 
and newspapers without a government, he would prefer the 
latter, because he had confidence that if the people were 
kept informed of what was necessary, they would of them- 
selves take the right course, he had in mind Judge Lynch 
and such men as he, Jefferson’s own friends and acequaint- 
ances in whom his confidence might not have been misplaced. 
But whether misplaced in that case or not, such a conception 
of democracy is surely misplaced in the regions where it 
lives on to-day. The modern Judge Lynch does not always 
show the moderation and discretion of the originator of his 
methods. In 1786 Gen. Knox wrote to Washington: 
“We imagined that the mildness of the government and 
the virtue of the people were so correspondent that we were 
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not as other nations, requiring brutal force to enforce the 
laws. But we find that we are men, actual men, possess- 
ing all the turbulent passions belonging to that animal, and 
that we must have a proper and adequate government for 
him. Men of reflection and principle are determined to 
establish a government which shall have the power to 
protect them in their lawful pursuits. * * * They mean 
that liberty shall be the basis, a liberty resulting from the 
equal and firm administration of the laws.” Such a gov- 
ernment as that is the only true democracy, and with such 
a government lynching is absolutely incompatible. 

On the whole, then, the lawlessness that publicists now 
point out in this country should be explained—just as the 
lawlessness of ancient times—as a result not of democracy, 
but of a state of partial anarchy due to the economic and 
social condition of the communities where it prevails. 

When he had suppressed the Tory conspiracy, Col. 
Lynch set out with his regiment for the east. With his 
Rough Riders of the west he aided in checking the invasion 
under Benedict Arnold and in driving him back to the sea. 
He then marched to join.Green in North Carolina and was in 
time to take part in the Battle of Guilford Courthouse. His 
services on the field of battle with his farmer cavalry were 
such as to eall forth special commendation from Gen. 
Green who kept him with him until the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

After that event Col. Lynch resumed his duties as 
Justice of the Peace and member of the State Legislature. 
Time and again, as before the war, we find him mentioned 
in the court records as active for the welfare of the com- 
munity. We find him acting as umpire to settle the little 
disputes of his neighbors, as executor of the estates of his 
friends as one by one they passed away, as guardian of the 
orphans, as overseer of the poor, in nearly every field 
where a man of honor and firmness was needed. He 
lived to see his country free, and peace declared with 
England, to renew his friendship with those of his Tory 
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neighbors who had felt his severity in time of war, to see 
the United States reorganized, and to vote for the new con- 
stitution in ’88. In 1796 he died at the age of sixty, and 
was buried at his home on the banks of the Staunton, in a 
country which he had found a primeval wilderness, where 
the savage and the beast of prey shared the supremacy, 
and which he left a prosperous, peaceful, and law-abiding 
community. 
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OFFICIAL ACTION. 





At a meeting of the Council held December 2, 1898, a 
letter from Raymond M. Alden, President of the Federation 
of Graduate Clubs, addressed to the President of the 
University, soliciting suggestions concerning the work of 
the Federation, was referred to the same committee, with 
power to communicate with President Alden at the discretion 
of the Committee and the President of the University. 
Accordingly, the Committee wrote President Alden December 
20,1898. The Committee’s letter was approved at a meeting 
of the Council held February 24, 1899, and the Committee 
was instructed to confér with other Universities in this 
country, with a view to the codperation of American 
Universities in the furtherance of a uniform standard for 
the admission to candidacy for the higher degrees of 
American students in foreign Universities. A letter received 
by the President from United States Commissioner of 
Edueation W. T. Harris, was referred to the same 
Committee. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CAL., December 20, 1898. 


Mr. Raymond M, Alden, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
President of the Federation of Graduate Clubs; 
My Dear Sir:—In accordance with a resolution adopted by the 
Graduate Council of the University of California the subject matter of 
your letter of October 3rd was duly considered by the undersigned 
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committee. With the approval of President Martin Kellogg the com- 
mittee presents the following views on the three specific points 
regarding which suggestions are asked: 


1. It oecurs to the committee that graduate students can be of 
service in raising the standard of graduate work in America by 
patronizing and suecessfully completing higher courses whenever they 
are offered. They will thus emphasize their readiness to undertake 
work of a still higher character and will thereby ereate a demand for 
such higher work in institutions where it is not already part of the 
regular programme. 


2. One of the topics which, in the judgment of the committee, the 
convention might consider is the status of American graduate students 
in foreign Universities. 


(a) With a view of securing proper credit (where it is not already 
given) for advanced work done at home at a University of high 
standing. 


(b) For the purpose of protecting the dignity of the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy, etc., by discouraging foreign Universities from 
conferring the Doctor’s degree on such American students as are not 
prepared to take the degree at home at a University of high standing. 

In explanation the Committee presents the following facts: 

Of German Universities Berlin is the most exacting. Unless a 
student has spent three years in German Universities he is not granted 
an examination for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Berlin. 
This rule is strictly enforced even in cases of American students who 
have pursued the highest kind of graduate work for several years at 
our best Universities. Exceptions are extremely rare and of recent 
date. The Berlin authorities take the position that the standard of 
graduate work is so different in different American Universities that 
they are unable to properly grade American students and are thereby 
forced to treat them all alike. On the other hand, an American fresh 
from the High School is readily admitted at Berlin and granted an 
examination after three years of residence—in the seventh semester. 
Counting the average undergraduate course to be four years and the 
postgraduate course to be three years, it is possible for an American 
to accomplish at Berlin in three years what would require seven years 
at home, while the American who has spent two years of graduate 
work at home and two years at Berlin and thus can offer eight years 
of study after the High School is rarely granted the privilege of an 
examination at Berlin. 

At other German Universities admission is as easy for American 
students as at Berlin, while they are granted degrees in less time. It 
is a matter of experience that American students have taken Doctor’s 
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degrees in Germany within one year after receiving the Bachelor’s 
degree at home, which is two years less than the minimum required 
at the University of California. It is to be regretted that a degree 
thus easily earned at a German University is often more highly 
respected in this country than a corresponding degree faithfully earned 
at our best Universities. The graduate student of this country owes 
it to his alma mater, to the hospitable German Universities, and to 
himself that these matters be set right. 

The Committee holds that American students should not be admitted 
to examination for the Doctor’s degree in German Universities, unless 
they hold a Bachelor’s degree from a reputable American College or 
University, nor unless they have completed three years of post- 
graduate work at German Universities or at American Universities of 
high standing. Under this rule students could also at Berlin receive 
full eredit for work done at home. 

While the Committee has so far confined itself to German Univer- 
sities, it might be well for the Federation to consider also the standing 
of American students in other foreign Universities. It will probably 
be of interest to your Federation to know that the undersigned 
Committee was appointed during the early part of this year to con- 
sider the advisability of codperating with other Universities in adjust- 
ing the status of American students in foreign Universities. 

Among other topics your Federation might also discuss the question 
of Honorary Degrees. The Faculties of the University of California 
are not in favor of conferring the degrees of Ph.D. and of Se.D. as 
honorary degrees, but consider that only the degrees of LL.D., D.D., 
L.H.D., should be so conferred. 


3. The committee entertains the highest opinion of the utility of 
your Handbook of Graduate Courses. 


Very truly yours, 
E. W. HitGarD, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Agriculture. 
EDWARD B. Cuapp, Ph.D., 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. 


A. O. LEUSCHNER, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Astronomy. 


Chairman. 


Approved: MARTIN KELLOGG, LL.D., 
President of the University. 
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At a meeting of the Board of Regents, held February 
14, 1899, Regent Budd offered the following: 
RESOLVED: That commencing on July 1, 1899, the University year 


shall be divided into four quarters of twelve weeks each, with recesses 
of one week between quarters. 


RESOLVED FURTHER: That the course of instruction in the Univer- 
sity shall be so arranged as to permit of students entering in any 
quarter; provided that a vacation may be granted to the force of 
instruction and students during any quarter of the University year, 
provided that the efficiency of the University is not affected thereby, 
.or the reasonable demands for instruction ignored. 


RESOLVED FURTHER: That the Acting President of the University 
be and is hereby directed to report to the Board at its regular meeting 
in April, 1899, a plan of the courses of instruction, and other details 
as to admission of students and such other matters as he may deem 
proper to carry into effect the spirit of these resolutions. 


Action was postponed that conference might be had with 
President Harper of the University of Chicago, who on 
March 24 gave a history of the manner in which this method 
had been pursued at the University of Chicago and the 
results thereby achieved. On motion of Regent Budd it 
was voted that a copy of the resolution adopted at the Feb- 
ruary meeting be sent to the Academie Council with the 
request that that body formally report to the Regents its 
views as to the policy of adopting the plan of continuous 
sessions as outlined in said resolution. 

In pursuance of this motion President Kellogg appointed 
Professors Slate, Jones, Clapp, Christy, and Bacon as a 
committee to consider the matter, and at a meeting of the 
Academie Council held April 7, 1899, they submitted the 
following report, which was unanimously adopted: 


To the Honorable the Regents of the University of California: 


The essential point in the proposition referred by the 

Board to the Academie Council we understand to be the one concern- 

ing our “views as to the policy of adopting the plan of continuous 
sessions.” 

We deem this to be a matter of serious importance and worthy of 

careful and deliberate consideration. The advantages of the plan 

proposed have been recently presented to you by President Harper of 
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the University of Chicago. And while the advantages described by 
him appeal strongly to us, we nevertheless feel that it is due to the 
importance of the subject to consider thoroughly the general policy 
involved and to weigh well the difficulties attendant upon the execution 
of the plan. 

We, therefore, suggest some of the problems which a discussion of 
the question raises. 


1. A first problem is perhaps indicated by the fact that the Univer- 
sity of California has for the past thirty years been conducted 
according to ideas which find expression in its plan as now realized. 
To adapt a new organization to long established conditions demands a 
careful consideration of many elements. The University of Chicago 
was projected from the outset on its existing lines, and up to the 
present day it is the sole exemplar of the plan of continuous session. 


2. A second problem—and the first in importance—is the educa- 
tional one. We must determine how our edueational bearings would 
be affected by the suggested change. We must consider whether it 
might involve, or how it may be prevented from involving, the loss of 
the ideals in education which we cherish. We must be sure that it 
will not result in a process of cramming, and thus destroy the manifest 
benefits of extensive study. Any new system must be arranged so as 
to preserve the advantages of continued reflection upon subjects of 
study, and of personal influence by the best minds in the Faculty. 


3. A third problem is offered by the differences of environment and 
constituency. So far as climatic conditions are concerned, we are 
unquestionably better situated than Chicago for study and instruction 
during all seasons of the year. But Chicago is in the midst of educa- 
tional conditions quite different from ours. More than a hundred 
colleges surround it, and from these and from the population of the 
whole Mississippi Valley it draws its summer quarter students. What 
constituency is there from which we may draw our summer quarter 
students? Perhaps this cannot be fully determined in advance; and 
we consider it prudent to estimate it more closely than can be done at 
the present moment. The statistics seem to show that the students of 
the summer quarter in Chicago are to a large extent distinct from 
those of the other quarters, and that comparatively few students pro- 
long the strain of continual mental activity throughout the whole year. 
Can we fill our class-rooms during the summer quarter with any other 
persons than public-school teachers? And can we fill them with such 
persons? Granting that we can, shall we be able to give them the 
instruction that will be most profitable to them? For the very object 
of the four quarter system is to ensure that the summer quarter shall 
be equivalent to the other quarters. The University must be kept at 
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full working force all the year as regards the ability, if not the number, 
of the faculty; and the quality, if not the number, of the students. 

We earnestly desire to make the resources of the University avail- 
able to the teachers of the State, and the only question in our minds 
is how this may best be done. The dates of school vacations must 
vary greatly in the differing local climates of California, and they do 
not coincide with the Chicago summer quarter. The teachers do not 
have any one vacation of sufficient length; indeed, as a rule, their 
ehief vacation is short, and is needed for recuperation. All such con- 
siderations ought to be duly weighed. 


4. A fourth problem is, whether the continuous session is to apply 
to all the Colleges in Berkeley, or whether the Engineering Colleges, 
for example, are to be excepted. 


5. A fifth problem is the financial one. Can our present income be 
so distributed as to meet the demands consequent upon keeping the 
University open all the year? Are the additional funds to be obtained 
from private sources, or will the State grant them? Shall the student 
be charged a fee, and, if so, a fee for each quarter of attendance, or 
only for the Summer quarter? 


6. A sixth problem is related to the fifth. There is manifestly a 
dangerous tendency in multiplying our objects of expenditure. We 
believe that the income and energies of the University should be 
conserved, concentrated, and intensified. We believe that a strong 
University should show strength in every department. We believe 
that no addition should be made to the existing activities of the 
University if the situation is such that this course tends to weaken 
them. And while we believe that the University should minister to 
every element of the intellectual life in the community as rapidly as 
it can, we yet believe that it incurs the danger of satisfying no claim 
completely, if its energies and resources are dissipated. 


7. A seventh problem is, whether the Chicago plan is the only one 
or the best one to accomplish the objects in view. 

We do not mean that the suggestion of these problems, which, it 
is needless to say, do not exhaust the field of discussion, should indicate 
any opposition on our part to the plan proposed, but only our sincere 
desire to have the subject considered deliberately and maturely. It 
might even prove upon examination that, by the adoption of a four 
quarter system in some form, we might economize our resources and 
intensify our activities. It may be that we shall be able to distribute 
our faculty, our students, and our courses of instruction in such wise 
as so keep the University open all the year, without any considerable 
addition of cost, but with increased effectiveness of work, and enlarged 
benefit to the people. ; 
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We consider it impracticable to solve the questions involved and 
properly adjust our conditions so as to put any plan of continuous 
session into operation by July 1, 1899. 

We, therefore, recommend that your honorable body refer the matter 
back to the Academic Council with instructions to prepare a definitive 
report on this subject after thorough investigation and deliberation. 

MARTIN KELLOGG, 


Chairman Academic Council. 
In the Academie Council, } 


BERKELEY, April 7, 1899. 
Attest: 
JAMES SUTTON, 
Secretary. 


At a meeting of the Academie Council, held February 
20, 1899, the following minute was adopted: 

This Council has heard with sorrow of the great grief which has 
come to one of its members, Professor Albin Putzker, and hereby 
gives expression to its profound sympathy with him and his family. 

While thus sharing the sorrow of our colleague, we share also the 
father’s pride in the young man, who counted not his life dear unto 
himself, but bravely laid it down at the call of duty and patriotism. 
Such deaths sanctify the nation’s life. 

It is hereby voted that, when this Council adjourns, it adjourn out 
of respect for the memory of Bruno Putzker. 

It is further voted, that this minute be spread upon the records of 
the Council, and that a copy of the same be given to Professor Putzker. 


At a meeting of the Academic Council, March 10, 1899, 
Professor Jones on behalf of the Committee on Scholarships, 
reported recommending that Florence E. Barnard, Sopho- 
more, Social Sciences, San Francisco, be appointed State of 
California Scholar from the Fourth and Fifth Districts, 
succeeding G. Van Schaick, graduated December last; also, 
that Ralph H. Curtiss, Sophomore, Natural Sciences, 
Redlands, be appointed Levi Strauss Scholar from the 
Seventh District, succeeding H. N. Bagley, on leave. The 
report was adopted without dissent. 


At a meeting of the Academic Council, March 10, 1899, 
it was voted to add the following paragraph to §60 of the 
Joint Regulations: 
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Students who bring from accredited preparatory schools credits in 
excess of the requirements for admission to the freshman class must 
pass an examination at the University on the subjects covered by such 
credits before these may be counted as cancelling any portion of the 
one hundred and twenty-five units required for graduation. 

But any department is at liberty to accept such credits, without 
examination, as releasing the student from a part of the number of 
hours of prescribed studies in that department. In this case, however, 
the student must add to his free elective list a number of hours equal 
to that thus subtracted from his prescribed work. 


At a meeting of the Academie Council, March 13, 1899, 
the following report of the Committee on Regulations was 
adopted without dissent: 

With reference to the methods of obtaining matriculation credits 
the Committee recommends the adoption of the following, to be 
inserted as a fifth group of paragraphs under 211 of the Joint Regula- 
tions: ' 

Matriculation credits may be obtained: 

(1) By entrance examination. 

(2) By recommendation from accredited schools. 

(3) By credentials from other colleges and universities, duly 
approved by the Committee on Credentials and heads of departments. 

(4) For matriculation subjects which are continued in the Univer- 
sity, by recommendation from the heads of departments, based upon 
creditable college work. 

No other methods of acquiring matriculation credits will be recog- 
nized except under a suspension of the rules. 


At a meeting of the Academie Council, March 13, 1899, 
the Secretary presented the request of the President that a 
Committee, to consist of Professors Gayley, Moses, Slate, 
Jones, and Ritter, be appointed for the purpose of consider- 
ing the establishment of a University of California Debating 
Union, said Committee to confer with similar committees 
appointed by the students and by the alumni; and it was 
so ordered. 


At a meeting of the Academie Council, March 13, 1899, 
the following recommendation of the Committee on Regula- 
tions was adopted: 


That final examinations—and also, in the case of year-courses, 
mid-year examinations—be assigned for all undergraduate courses 
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excepting only such seminary and laboratory courses as shall have 
been exempted by authorization of the Academic Council; and are so 
listed on the Annual Announcement of Courses. 


At the meeting of April 14, 1899 it was voted that the 
rule go into effect in the academic year, 1899-1900. 


At a meeting of the Graduate Council held March 25, 
1898, a Committee was appointed for the purpose of draw- 
ing up some statement concerning the organization of 
instruction in American High Schools and Universities, for 
the information of foreign educational authorities. The 
membership of the committee is as follows: Associate 
Professor Leuschner, Professor Hilgard, Professor Clapp. 


At a meeting of the Academic Senate, held May 3, 1899, 
the following Memorial of Justice Field was adopted: 


To the Academic Senate of the University of California, 


GENTLEMEN: 

Your committee appointed to draft a suitable memorial 

notice of the death of Justice Field begs leave to submit the following 
report: 

Stephen Johnson Field, for twenty-nine years honorary Professor 
of Law in the University of California, and for more than thirty-four 
years Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, has finished 
his work, full of years and crowned with honors. 

At such a time, we as Californians, cannot forget the debt our 
State owes to his public labors. In pioneer days when crowds of 
eager gold hunters invaded a land governed by Spanish Codes and 
covered by Mexican Land Grants, a condition of affairs arose altogether 
unprecedented. Daily conflicts of interest were too often settled by 
violent means. At this juncture, his legislative work, guided by far 
sighted sagacity, gave the force of law to the customs and usages of 
the miners, and not only brought order of chaos, but laid the founda- 
tion of the present mining laws of our country. Ever mindful of the 
poor and struggling, he originated the law which prevented the creditor 
from seizing the tools and implements by which the artisan earned his 
daily bread. He organized the judicial system of our State, drew up 
its first codes of civil and criminal procedure, and for many years 
administered justice on its Supreme Bench. 

Full of love for his country, through all the terrible times of the 
Civil War he was fearless in his devotion to the Union; and we are 
proud to remember that the lamented Lincoln transferred him, a life- 
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long Democrat, from the Supreme Bench of California to that of the 
United States. Here again his conspicuous abilities, in solving the 
many problems that followed the Civil War, were of the greatest ser- 
vice to his country. He helped to establish the solid historical and 
logical basis on which to rest the inherent supremacy of the United 
States, thus placing the Union upon a firm foundation, while at the 
same time defining the position of the States and asserting their neces- 
sary existence and peculiar rights in a manner no less certain. 

But the man is always greater than his work, and this was 
peculiarly the case with Justice Field. With a liberal education and 
a mind broadened by foreign travel, gifted with a wonderful felicity of 
expression and a remarkable faculty for clearness and precision of 
statement, and with ample legal learning, he was peculiarly charac- 
terized by a high intellectual power, which enabled him to find in the 
tangle of conflicting opinions the fundamental and universal principle. 
This capacity was joined to a creative faculty by which he was able to 
replace ancient and obsolete dogmas by more just, consistent, and 
practical doctrines, better adapted to the conditions of our own times 
and country. To the highest intellectual qualities was added the 
highest moral attribute of the ideal judge—absolute fearlessness. 
Courting neither popularity nor favor, his decisions possess the qualities 
of unity, consistency, and universality to a degree which is the more 
remarkable as they embrace most of the important questions of con- 
stitutional law and political science that have arisen in our country 
during the last third of the century. 

In his personal relations he was warm-hearted, gentle, and 
sympathetic, devoted to his family, and a faithful friend. And he was 
ever a lover of learning. Our young men may well study the 
remarkable life of this profound jurist, and take heart from his example 
of the possibilities for usefulness to their country which capacity, 
education, studious industry, courage, and a high purpose place before 
them. 

It is therefore resolved by the Academic Senate of the University 
of California, 

That we express to the widow of Justice Field and to the members 
of his family our deep sense of loss and our profound sympathy in their 
bereavement; and also that this memorial be engrossed upon the 
minutes of the Academic Senate, and that copies be sent to Mrs. Field 
and to the public press. 


MARTIN KELLOGG, 

GEORGE DAVIDSON, 

CHARLES W. SLACK, )Committee. 
G. H. Howison, 

8S. B. Curisty. 
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SUMMER COURSES. 


During the six weeks beginning Monday, May 29, 1899, 
and ending Saturday, July 8, 1899, courses of instruction 
will be offered at the University of California, in Pedagogy, 
History, Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry. The courses 
offered this year have been placed at an earlier date than in 
former years, to avoid conflict with the meeting of the 
National Educational Association, in Los Angeles, July 
11th-14th. 

While the exercises will be adapted to the needs of 
teachers in the secondary schools of the State, other quali- 
fied persons may be admitted to any of the courses, with 
the consent and approval of the instructor in charge. 

The work in Physics and Chemistry will consist of 
practical laboratory courses, supplemented by lectures upon 
the principles involved. Progress in developing the meth- 
ods and fixing clearly the aims of such work has been so 
rapid, that the best results have not yet found their way 
into books. This fact enhances the importance to teachers 
of the opportunity thus offered. In these subjects, pro- 
vision will be made for students and applicants who wish 
to do experimental work in preparation for University 
matriculation. An opportunity to cover somewhat advanced 
ground in Physics and Chemistry will be offered to a 
limited number of qualified students. 

Details will be so arranged that a course in Physics 
and one in Chemistry may be carried on at the same time; 
but there is an evident advantage, from the point of view of 
thoroughness, in confining the effort to one of the two 
subjects. 

Any of the courses offered may be withdrawn, for lack of 
a sufficient number of applicants. 

From May 22nd to August 12th, the University Library 
will be open on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 
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9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. To attendants upon Summer 
Courses will be extended the Library privileges accorded to 
regular students, including the privilege of withdrawing 
books. <A deposit of $5.00 is required. This deposit, less 
unpaid fines or charges, is returned when the depositor 
leaves the University. 


The courses offered are: 


INTRODUCTION TO PEDAGOGY. A course will be given five hours 
weekly by FLETCHER Bascom DRESSLAR, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
the Science and Art of Teaching. The purpose of the course will be to 
inquire into some of the principles underlying effective methods of 
instruction, with especial reference to the work of the common schools. 
A systematic course of reading will be pursued in connection with the 
lectures. 


The following courses in History will be given five hours weekly 
by KEeNpDRIC CHARLES Bascock, Ph.D., Instructor in History and 
Political Economy: 


AMERICAN History. A general survey of the history of the United 
States down to 1861. The course will be conducted by the topical 
method. The lectures and discussions will aim to make clear the 
principles, institutions, and tendencies of the more important periods 
of the history of the United States, rather than to develop any con- 
tinuous story of events. Each member of the class will be expected 
to prepare two special papers upon assigned subjects. The object of 
these papers, and of the conferences at stated times, will be to teach 
methods of research and to cultivate skill in the handling of material. 
Besides using the University library, it will be necessary for students 
in the preparation of some of these papers to make use of the San 
Francisco libraries, especially the Free Public Library and the Law 
Library; 

MEDIAEVAL History. An intensive study of the history, institu- 
tions, and life of France and Germany from the accession of Charles 
the Great to the middle of the fourteenth century. In this course, also, 
the topical method, for the most part, will be followed. Students will 
make large use of the collections of medieval documents (many of 
them having been published in translation), illustrating the subjects 
taken up in the lectures and discussions. Some of these documents 
will be examined critically, and papers involving such examination of 
the sources will be required. The aims of the course are two: to 
secure exact information as to the events and forces of the Middle 
Ages; and to obtain a sympathetic and appreciative understanding of 
the life and ideals of that highly important period which includes the 
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feudalization of Europe, the conflict of the Empire and the Papacy, 
the Crusades, the growth of towns and cities, scholasticism, and the 
beginning of the Renaissance. 


If called for by a sufficient number, two of the three following 
courses in Mathematics will be given five hours weekly by CHARLES 
ALBERT NOBLE, B.S., Instructor in Mathematics: ADVANCED ALGEBRA, 
theory of infinite series; DETERMINANTS AND THEORY OF EQUATIONS; 
PLANE ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. An acquaintance with the elements of 
algebra and plane geometry (subjects 3 and 4 of the requirements for 
admission to the University) is prerequisite for any of the courses. 

The courses in Physics will be given by Dr. Boynton, in the 
laboratories in East Hall. The laboratories will be open daily, except- 
ing Saturday, from 9:00 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

The courses in Chemistry will be given by Mr. BEATTIE, in the 
laboratories of the Chemistry Building. The laboratories will be open 
daily, excepting Saturday, from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 P.M. 


LIBRARY NOTES. 





Over nine hundred volumes have been added to the 


University Library during the last four months, chiefly by 
purchase. , 


By the generosity of the Due de Loubat the Library has 
been enriched with a copy of Borunda’s Clave general de 
Jeroglificas Americanos. 


A most interesting and highly valued Christmas present 
was made us by the Authors’ Club of New York, being its 
Liber Seriptorum. This folio, elegantly printed by De 
Vinne, contains original essays, tales, and poems by mem- 
bers of the club, each bearing the autograph of the writer. 


Dr. Edward Gray presented a copy of Vera y Gonzalez 
Diccionario de la lengua ecastellana; Mr. Robert Howe 
Fletcher his charming Annals of the Bohemian Club; Dr. 
William Boericke contributed a number of medical books 
and pamphlets; the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions completed our set of the Missionary Herald 
from 1818 to present date; and numerous gifts have come 
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from President Kellogg, Mrs. Lovell White, Mrs. Frances 
Fuller Victor, Mrs. Emma Shafter Howard, Samuel Put- 
nam Avery, Miss Mabel Craft, O. B. Parkinson, Intercon- 
tinental Railway Commission, University of Pennsylvania, 
Université de Lille, and many other persons and institutions. 

The third and fourth parts of Miss M. W. Shinn’s 
Notes on the Development of a Child will be issued 
immediately. 


CURRENT NOTES. 





The last issue of the Annales de la Science Agronomique, 
the official journal of the French ministry of agriculture, 
contains a 30-page abstract and discussion of the portions 
of the last Report of the California Experiment Station 
treating of Alkali lands, their treatment and reclamation. 
This subject is of some interest even in southern France, 
but it is as important to the French colonies of Algeria and 
Tunisia as it is to the arid west of the United States. Itis 
evident the work of our station is appreciated abroad. 
Quite lately, one of the agricultural journals of Queens- 
land, Australia, reproduced almost the whole of Bulletin 
No. 121, on the conservation of soil moisture, with the 
illustrations accompanying. The same bulletin has been 
republished in Colorado, and in the official report of the 
Oregon ‘Board of Agriculture; and the plates have been 
worn out by reprints within the State. 


Professor Hilgard has received from Baron Ferd. von 
Richthofen, of Berlin, a pressing invitation to be present at 
the meeting of the seventh International Geographical Con- 
gress, with a special view to participation in the discussion 
of the utilization of arid lands which has assumed pressing 
importance not only in the United States but equally so in 
much of the newly acquired territory of Russia; in the 
French possessions in Northern Africa; in Egypt and the 
Cape Colonies, in northwestern India, in Persia and Syria, 
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as well as in a large portion of Australia. It is the first 
time that this subject has been placed on the program of 
this or any other international gathering; and as it has 
been more thoroughly studied in California than anywhere 
else, Prof. Hilgard is asked to lend his aid in its elucidation. 

Von Richthofen is well known for his work in geology, 
geography, and climatology; is permanent president of the 
Geographical Society of Berlin, and chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements for the meeting of the congress, 
which is to be held at Berlin from Sept. 28 to Oct. 4 of the 
present year. While it is doubtful that Prof. Hilgard will 
be able to attend, he will contribute a paper on the subject, 
to serve as the basis of discussion. 








